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THE COCHRANE RANCH 


by 
DONALD EDWARD BROWN 


In 1872, in an effort to encourage the 
settlement and development of western 
lands, the Dominion Government passed 
the first land act providing for the grant- 
ing to settlers of the land adjacent to 
their farms for grazing purposes. This 
act was broadened in 1876 to allow for 
the granting of leases to anyone. Tracts 
of land, generally not in excess of 
100,000 acres, could be leased by indi- 
viduals or companies at the rate of one 
cent per acre per year. In order to assist 
the leasors in stocking their land, the 
Government removed the duty on cattle 
imported from the United States’. By 
1880 options had been taken on several 
huge tracts in southern Alberta but it 
was not until 1881 that the first large 
herds of cattle were brought in to stock 
them. 


In the early history of ranching in 
southern Alberta the strongly organized 
and heavily capitalized: ranching com- 
panies greatly overshadowed the indi- 
vidually owned ranches. Generally, 
English or eastern Canadian capitalists 
formed a ranching company, subscribed 
the capital investment, took up an exten- 
sive lease, purchased a large herd of 
cattle in the United States to stock the 
lease end launched a large scale ranch- 
ing enterprise in a short time. Indi- 
vidual! ranches, on the other hand, were 
often hampered by a lack of capital and 
were forced to expand much more slowly. 
The great ranching companies gave the 
industry a tremendous impetus at its 
very outset and had very soon estab- 
lished an economically sound foundation 
for the future development of ranching 
in southern Alberta. 


The “Cochrane Ranche Company 
{Limited)’’ was the first of these great 
ranching companies. The Company was 
incorporated by the Dominion Govern- 
ment on May 14, 1881, although it had 
been formed some time earlier?. Senator 
M. H. Cochrane was president and his 
son, W. F. Cochrane, was manager. The 
company also included Hugh MacKay, 


merchant, William Lawrence, manufac- 
turer, William Cassils, gentleman, Wil- 
liam Ewing, seedsman, and Charles 
Cassils, manufacturer, all of the City 
ef Montreal. It was capitalized at 
$500,000. Major James Walker, a former 
North-West Mounted Police inspector, 
was appointed local manager and Dr. 
D. M. McEachren was made resident 
general manager*®. The Company’s lease 
consisted of those parts of township 24 
and 25, range 3, north of the Elbow 
River; townships 25 and 26, range 4; and 
the ecst half of townships 25 and 26, 
range 5, all west of the 5th meridian. 
It was subsequently found that the lease 
contoined over 109,000 acres‘. The ranch 
headquarters were established one mile 
west of the present town of Cochrane. 


Senator M. H. Cochrane, its founder, 
was a driving personality behind the 
Cochrane Ranche Company. Mathew 
Henry Cochrane was born at Hillhurst 
Farm. Compton, Quebec, in 1823. He 
took an early interest in farming, but 
at the age of eighteen, he went to Bos- 
ton and established a leather business. 
In 1854 he returned to Canada and, in 
partnership with Cassils and Company 
of Mentreal, opened a boot and shoe 
factory. By 1898 this business had a 


2 R. W. Murchie, “Agricultural Progress on the 
Prairie Frontier”, Vol. V, Canadian Frontiers of 
Settiement, p. 54. 

Statutes of Canada, Vol. 1, 1882, cxxv. 


Dr. McEachren had a very interesting career. He 
established The Montreal Veterinarian College 
in 1866 and was principal and professor of 
veterinarian medicine and surgery for many years. 
It was the first institution of this kind in Canada. 
In 1890 he was appointed Dean of the new Faculty 
of Weterinarian Science at McGill. He was chief 
inspector of livestock in Canada from 1876 until 
his retirement in 1902. He was responsible for 
the very successful cattle quarantine system used 
in Canada. Dr. McEachren was also manager 
and vice-president of the Walrond Ranche Com- 
pay for many years. (Morgan, “Canadian Men 
and Women of the Time”, p. 763). 

Letter, dated Nov. 28, 1950, Dept. of Resources 
and Development, Ottawa. Although in excess 
of the maximum acreage allowed, no adjustment 
was made. Strangely enough, a further lease was 
granted the Company. 


This article is from the thesis: “A History of the Cochrane Area,” written by Mr. Brown in 1951 for 
his M.A. degree at the University of Alberta. For this reason, the main emphasis of the ranch’s history is 


on the Cochrane district. 


Mr. Brown is now a teacher at Crescent Heights School in Calgary. 
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gross yearly income of half a million 
dollar::. 

It was however as a_ successful 
breeder of improved grades of cattle that 
he was best known. In this respect his 
reputction was world wide. In 1864 he 
purchased Hillhurst Farm from his father 
and three years later obtained the ser- 
vices of Simon Beattie, an outstanding 
judge of cattle, as farm manager and 
adviser. With the help of Simon Beattie, 
Mr. Cochrane set out to secure the best 
Shorthorn cattle that could be bought. 
In 1867 he purchased two outstanding 
animals in Britain—the famous cow 
Rosedale,’ which had no peer in the 
English show rings, and “Baron Booth 
of Lancaster,’ a bull calf. ‘Rosedale’ 
attained a greater celebrity than has 
ever been achieved by any cow on this 
continent. She was the sensation of 
every show. ‘Baron Booth” subsequently 
passed into the hands of a cattle breeder 
in Illmois and his record as a show 
anime! and a sire brought about a revo- 
lution in the Shorthorn industry of the 
United States mid-west. 

In 1868, Mr. Cochrane imported the 
first of the famous “Bates” cattle into 
Canada. There were eleven head, and 
one of them, “Duchess 97th,”’ cost 1,000 
guineas—the highest price that had ever 
been paid for a cow. “Duchess 97th” 
was later sold to a New York breeder 
for a record $17,900. From then on Mr. 
Cochrane carried on a campaign of im- 
porting the best English Shorthorns and 
selling them on this continent. There 
seems to have been no shrewder dealer 
in Sherthorns during the history of this 
breed of cattle. 

In 1882 Senator Cochrane abandoned 
the breeding of Shorthorns for a time and 
went into Aberdeen-Angus and Hereford 
cattle, importing some of the finest speci- 
mens of these breeds then available. He 
also imported choice lots of Southdown, 
Cotswold, Leicester and Lincoln sheep. 
A number of excellent Suffolk horses and 
Berkshire pigs were also brought to 
Canada. 

Senator Cochrane’s contribution to the 
improvement of Canadian and United 
States livestock cannot be over-esti- 
mated. He had the courage, and the 
money, to buy the best animals. He was 
a pioneer in this field and his purchases 
made available to this continent's live- 
stock breeders the finest breeding stock 
of the period. 


He was called to the Senate in 
October, 1872. Besides his interests in 
livestock, the boot and shoe factory and 
the Cochrane Ranch, he was vice-presi- 
dent of the Eastern Townships Bank, a 
governor of the Sherbrooke Protestant 
Hospital, a trustee of Bishop's College, 
Lennoxville, and a member of the Coun- 
cil of Agriculture in Quebec. Senator 
Cochrane died in 1903°. 

In the spring of 1881, plans were made 
to purchase the first herd of cattle for 
the Cochrane Ranch. Major Walker was 
sent to Montana, where he obtained 
6,800 head at an average price of $18 
per heod with the understanding that the 
Montana ranchers from whom they were 
bought would deliver them to ithe 
boundary’. I. G. Baker and Company 
contracted to drive the cattle from the 
boundary to the Cochrane Ranch for 
$2.50 per head. 


Frank Strong, foreman for the Baker 
Compeny, was in charge of the drive and 
was assisted by thirty cowboys with 
three hundred head of horses. In order 
to make as rapid a trip as possible, 
Strong divided the herd in two. The 
“dry” herd, consisting of steers, was sent 
ahead and was driven at the rate of 
fifteen or more miles per day. The second 
group made up of cows and calves, was 
moved more slowly although it often 
covered fourteen miles in a day. L. V. 
Kelly says that “This drive has remained 
the criterion for hard driving and no such 
great numbers of cattle have since been 
moved so rapidly by trail’. A number 
of wagons came along behind the herds 
io pick up the calves that had fallen 
from exhaustion. Hundreds of cattle 
were left to perish along the way. 


The herds were pushed acrcss the Bow 
River near the site of the present Mewata 
Park in Calgary and turned over to Major 
Walker and his men. Several of the 
Baker cowboys remained to work for 
Major Walker and quite a number of 


& Morgan, H. J. “Canadian Men and Women of the 
Time”, and Marshall, D. “Shorthorn Cattle in 
Canada”, Dominion Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, p. 115. 

* Frank White records that 6,799 head of cattle were 
purchased at a cost of $124,780.05. (F. White's 
“General Notes’—a small memorandum book in 
which general notes and copies of Cochrane Ranch 
contracts were recorded. This is part of a series 
of 11 books in possession of A. R. McTavish, 
508-5 Ave. West, Calgary, which were kept by 
Mr. White from 1882 to 1889). 


* Kelly, L. V., “The Range Men”, p. 147. 
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The long drive from Montana to the Cochrane range was a difficult ordeal. In the early 


1880's there were few settlements, few trails, and no fences. This photo from the Ernest Brown 
Collection was taken during that early period, during a cattle drive. 


the sacdle horses were sold to the Coch- 
rane Ranche Company. The Baker Com- 
pany had contracted to brand the cattle 
before turning them over to Major 
Walker but had been unable to do so 
because of the speed with which the 
drive was carried out. Asa result, the 
cattle were accepted after a hair brand 
and a proper branding was to be given 
at the home ranch. It was late in the 
fall when the herd arrived however, and 
branding was postponed until the follow- 
ing spring. 

Winter came on before the cattle had 
a chance to recover from the hard drive 
and, although it was not an unusually 
cold winter, many died*. The drive and 
the effect of the winter on the herd pro- 
vided valuable information to the cattle- 
men of the west on the relative endur- 
ance of the various breeds of cattle. 
Black Polled Angus cattle proved most 
sturdy, Herefords rated second and 
Shorthorns were the least hardy. 


In the spring of 1882 the hair brand 
ihat had been put on the cattle the 
previous fall disappeared with their 
winter coats. The Company directors 
ordered Major Walker to round up every 
unbrended animal on the Cochrane 
range and brand it with the Cochrane 
“C"'. Several settlers in the area assisted 
for a time, but when they found that their 
own unbranded animals that were on the 
Cochrane range were to be included in 
the round-up, they quit in a body. The 
settlers were incensed at the prospect 
of losing their own cattle and, in order to 
avoid financial ruin, they set to work 
searching for scattered groups of cattle 
that had been missed in coulees and 
ravines during the general round-up. 
Any that were found were taken home 
and branded with the settler’s own 
brand. Quite a number of cattle ended 


up with the wrong brand and it is not 
unlikely that the settlers came out with 
somewhat augmented herds. 


Major Walker had been hampered in 
his management of the ranch on several 
occasions by the necessity of obeying 
orders from the company’s office in the 
east or from Dr. McEachren, who was 
his immediate superior and also manager 
of the Walrond Ranch further south. 
These orders were often ill advised, since 
they were not based on sound ranching 
experience nor in accord with the con- 
ditions existing on the ranch itself at 
the time. During a trip to Montana in 
the summer of 1882, Major Walker was 
forced to follow a course of action that 
he found entirely against his better 
judgment and as a result, he tendered 
his resignation. 


Major Walker had arranged for the 
purchase of 4,300 head of cattle from the 
Poindexter and Orr ranch in Montana’. 
The deal was temporarily suspended 
when Dr. McEachren arranged for the 


8 It is difficult to arrive at an accurate figure but 
the losses through the winter appear to approach 
2,000 head. F. White records that the stock on 
Nov. 30, 1881, numbered 6,799 head. This figure 
does not include the calves, which were apparently 
not counted in the purchase price. It is hard 
to estimate how many calves there would be in 
the herd, but it is recorded that there were some 
1,400 head of yearlings in the spring of 1882. 
Hundreds were lost on the trip north, but it is 
safe to assume that there must have been very 
considerably more than 1,400 head of calves when 
the drive started. Therefore, I think it is safe 
to assume that 8,000 head of cattle at least (count- 
ing calves) were on the Cochrane range in Novem- 
ber of 1881. F. White records that there were 
7,254 head in April, 1882. This includes 1,400 
head of calves born that spring. If the assump- 
tions are granted, it follows that some 2,300 
head of cattle perished that winter. There is no 
indication that the directors of the Company 
thought that this was an unexpected loss. 

¢ F, White’s diary, Oct. 21, 1882. 
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purchase of the new herd by I. G. Baker 
and Company. This Company was plan- 
ning to stock an Alberta ranch for itself 
and Dr. McEachren felt that the Coch- 
rane herd could be more profitably pur- 
chased in conjunction with the Baker 
herd. The arrangements were tentative 
and opposed by Major Walker. The 
Baker Company finally abandoned the 
idea and Major Walker returned to the 
Poindexter and Orr ranch to find that 
the price of cattle had risen in his 
absence. The herd cost $25,000 more 
than it would have if the deal had been 
completed earlier and valuable time had 
been lost. Major Walker was so in- 
censed that he sent in his i1esignation, 
to take effect when a successor could 
be found. 

Poindexter and Orr undertook to de- 
liver the new herd to the Cochrane ranch 
at a cost of $2.75 per head. Deliveries 
were to begin July 1, but several delays 
occurred and the herd did not arrive 
until October. 


Poindexter was in charge of the drive 
and found it necessary to move rapidly 
to aveid being caught by an early snow- 
storm. The plan failed. At Fish Creek, 
rear the present Midnapore, the weary 
herd ran into a bitter snowstorm and 
could proceed no further. Poindexter 
wanted to hold the animals there for a 
month until they had recovered from the 
long drive and the snow cleared, but 
Major Walker, acting on orders from 
the east, insisted that delivery be carried 
out as soon as possible. Poindexter 
obtained a number of hardy steers from 
nearby settlers and sent them ahead to 
break a trail through the snowdrifts. The 
exhausted Cochrane herd was forced 
along behind them. The cattle were 
turned over to Major Walker on October 


20. 


Poindexter was an_ experienced 
rancher but had been forced to move 
the herd too fast owing to the delay in 
purchasing it; later he was forced to con- 
tinue the drive after the snowfall be- 
cause of the orders from the Cochrane 
Ranche Company’s directors. However, 
the company had begun to Jearn a les- 
son. In a contract with the I. G. Baker 
and Company, signed on September 5, 
1882, the Cochrane Ranche Company 
agreed to pay $40 per head for some 
450 to 550 head of three-year-old steers, 
at the same time specifying that the herd 
was to be delivered to the Cochrane 


ranch and the drive was not to occupy 
less than three weeks’’. 


On September 7, 1882, Frank White, 
a former railroad man and bookkeeper, 
arrived at the Cochrane ranch to assume 
the duties of treasurer. On October 7, 
W. D. Kerfoot, a Virginian and an ex- 
perienced rancher, arrived to take charge 
of the livestock and replace Major 
Walker. Major Walker subsequently 
established a very successful lumber 
business in Calgary. 

The winter of 1882-83 was a disastrous 
one for the Cochrane Ranch. The storm 
mentioned earlier lasted until October 15 
and was followed by a slight thaw that 
softened the snow. This thaw was fol- 
lowed by a severe cold spell and a hard 
crust formed on the snow. The cattle 
found it impossible to reach the grass 
and drifted continually. The directors 
in the east were advised of the condition 
of the range and the lack of feed but 
insisted that the stock be held on the 
Cochrone lease. Camps of cowboys were 
established at the mouth of the Fish 
Creek, at Calgary, and along Nose Creek 
to hold the herd. The whole winter was 
spent in holding the starving herd on 
the home range. This blundering policy 
was followed in spite of the fact that 
there was excellent winter range at 
Blackfoot Crossing and the Little Bow 
where only a small amount cf snow fell 
throughout the winter. 


The previous winter of 1881-82 had 
been rather mild and the Cochrane herd 
had come through it without serious 
losses. Asa result, no preparation had 
been made for the next winter. No hay 
had been put up and no one seems to 
have considered the possibility of a hard 


winter and the disastrous effect that such 
1 This contract stated: “B. and Co. agree to 
deliver to the C.R. Co. from 450 to 550 steers, at 
their Ranche at Bow River, N.W.T. The steers 
to he started on the drive from here not later 
than the 1st week of October and in order to 
secure as far as possible their arriving in good 
condition the drive must not occupy less than 
three weeks from the time they are fairly started 
on the drive. No steers must be under three 
years old. The price to be $40 per head, delivered 
on the C.R. Co. Ranche at Bow River, N.W.T. 
The C.R. Co. are to pay 1.G.B. and Co. the sum 
of $2,000 to cover all expenses of driving the said 
steers provided the number is not less than 450. 
The C.R. Co. further agrees to purchase such 
horses are used in driving the alove cattle, at 
whit they may have cost 1.G.B. and Co., provided 
they are sound and in as good condition as when 
purchased by them. The number not to exceed 
10 horses.” 
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@ winter would have on the cattle. 
inability of the local manager to follow 
his own initiative compounded the dis- 


The 


aster. The extent of the losses of Coch- 
rane cattle was not fully appreciated 
until June, 1883, when the snow finally 
disappeared. 

Keliy, describing the Cochrane losses, 
says “Dead bodies were heaped in every 
coulee, thousands of head having 
perished. Some of the long ravines were 
so filled with carcasses that a man could 
go from the top to the bottom, throughout 
its entire length, and never have to step 
eff a dead body. Indians made a very 
good wage for some time, skinning the 
anima!s for twenty-five cents each. Out 
of the 12,000 head that had been pur- 
chased and placed on the Cochrane 
range, there remained now but a scant 
4,000, counting natural increase’. 
Other ranches in southern Alberta suf- 
fered but a fraction of the losses of the 
Cochrane Ranch chiefly because of a 
more practical policy of letting the cattle 
drift to areas where they could graze. 

In 1882 the Cochrane Ranche Com- 
pany started a butcher shop in Calgary 
as a retail outlet for its beef. A camp 
was established at Nose Creek to hold 
the cattle for this shop and also to supply 
the beef required to fill the North-West 
Mounied Police contract. About twenty 
steers a month were sold from this camp. 
Another camp at the Sarcee Reserve sup- 
plied the twenty-five head per month 
required to feed the Indians there. There 
were two other camps as well, one at 
Blackfoot Crossing, which supplied one 
hundred and thirty head per month to 
the Bluckfoot Indians, and a second one 
at Morleyville, where twenty head of 
cattle were required each month for the 
Stoneys"”. 

In the spring of 1883, the directors 
of the Cochrane Ranche Company de- 
cided that the winters in the area west 
of Calgary were too rigorous and a new 
lease was taken up in the Waterton 
Lakes area, southwest of Fort Macleod. 
This new ranch was made up of land 
taken over from the “Rocky Mountain 
Cattle Company’ and the “Eastern 
Township Ranch Company,”’ which ap- 
pear not to have stocked their ranches. It 
consisted of 106,500 acres’. The lease 
west of Calgary was retained and, in 
fact was extended by the addition of 
that part of townships 23 and 24 north 
of the Elbow River, and the south half 


of township 25, range 2. By May ar- 
rangements had been completed for the 
transfer of the remaining cattle to the 
new range. Mr. White and a new local 
manager named Ca Sous were in charge 
of the move and of the new ranch. Mr. 
Kerfoct remained as manager of the 
ranch west of Calgary. 


Mr. White stayed with the company 
until December, 1884, when he returned 
io the Cochrane area and established a 
sheep ranch of his own". The Cochrane 
Ranche Company was more successful 
on the new range and, largely because 
of the success of Senator Cochrane in 
orocuring fine breeding stock, it built 
up one of the finest herds of beef cattle 
in southern Alberta. This lard was sub- 
sequently purchased outright by the 
compceny and was held until 1906 when 
it was sold to the Mormon Church for 
$6,000,000 in the largest land deal in 
Alberta to that time. 


The Cochrane Ranche Company pas- 
tured horses on the lease west of Calgary 
through the remainder of 1883. In June 
there were 490 head of horses on this 
range’. Most of these horses had been 
purchased from the Montana ranchers 
that had sold the company cattle. In 
the course of the next few years the 
number was increased to nearly 1,000 
head through local purchases and impor- 
tations. In this respect, it is interesting 
io notice that Senator Cochrane is 
credited with importing the first thor- 
oughbred stallion into the present 
province of Alberta'®. In 1883 plans were 
made to import a flock of sheep to further 
utilize the range. 


In February, 1884, the original share- 
holders of the Cochrane Ranche Com- 
pany formed a new company known as 
the “British American Ranche Company 
(Limited)"''*. The former Company re- 
tained the leases around Waterton lakes 
and sold the leases and improvements 


11 Kelly, op. cit., 153. 

12 Canadian Cattlemen, Vol. 9, No. 1, June, 1946. 
Notes and comments by A. R. McTavish on 
Fran': White’s diary. 

1° Letter, op. cit., Nov. 28, 1950. 

1s F, White’s diary, Dec. 19, 1884. 

15 F, White's “General Notes”. 

16 Canadian Cattlemen, Vol. 7, No. 4, March, 1945, 


p. 154. J. Grant MacEwen, “Horse History in 
the Wrest.” 


17 A copy of this charter is contained in the Canada 
Gazeite, 1884, Jan.-June, p. 1259. 


west of Calgary to the new Company 
for the sum of $55,000'S. This was a sub- 
terfuge to avoid losing one or the other 
ef the leases should the Dominion 
Government decide to enforce the legis- 
lation that limited companies or indi- 
viduals to 100,000 acres of lease hold. 


In July, 1884, Senator Cochrane came 
to the west, and, accompanied by Mr. 
Kerfoot and some hired men, purchased 
8,000 head of sheep in Montana. Mr. 
Kerfoci drove the flock to the home 
range, and arrived in a blinding Sep- 
tember snowstorm. Two hundred head 
cf pedigreed Shropshire Down rams, 
imported from England, were also driven 
in’. A. E. Cross was hired as book- 
keeper and veterinarian surgeon about 
this time. 


The sheep did well the following 
winter. Some hay had been put up, but 
it was not required. The spring was a 
different matter however. A prairie fire, 
starting near the mouth of Beaupre 
Creek, swept down over a portion of the 
flock and destroyed a thousand head. 
Misfortune struck again a short time 
later. The flock on the northern portion 
of the lease was held at night in a large 
cerrai near Cochrane Lake. The night 
of April 2nd was stormy and a driving 
snowstorm developed after dark. The 
swirling snow drifted inside the corral 
until, by morning, the corral was full. 
The sheep walked out over the top and 
wandered down wind until they reached 
the lake three miles away. Hundreds 
were drowned before the herder arrived. 
Three hundred dead sheep were pulled 
out of the lake after the remcinder were 
driven back from the water’’. A further 
loss was experienced when several hun- 
dred ewes died during lambing. 


Mr. Kerfoot managed the ranch for 
another year. He seems not to have 
been happy, however, for he had the 
usual cattleman’s antipathy for sheep. 
The increasing importance of the horse 
breeding enterprise offered some com- 
pensction but the continued practice of 
the company directors of ignoring advice 
and the holding the local manager re- 
sponsible for their misguided policy 
resulted in Mr. Kerfoot’s resignation in 
1887. He had signed a five-year con- 
tract with the British American Ranche 
Compeny, however, and the company 
withheld his salary. A lawsuit followed 
and was not finally ended until April, 


1888. Mr. Kerfoot won the case. 


He 
went into the ranching business on his 
own in 1887*. 


E. B. H. Cochrane, a son of Senator 
Cochrane, took over the manager's posi- 
tion when Mr. Kerfoot left. The price 
of wool and mutton declined more each 
year and the company decided to dis- 
continue the sheep ranch. In 1887 a 
new set of buildings had been built on 
the south side of the Bow River slightly 
‘o the east of the present Glenbow 
station The horse breeding enterprise 
was concentrated at this new head- 
quarters and the sheep were kept on 
the nerth side of the Bow at the old 
ranch site. 


On August 29, 1888, the Calgary 
Herala carried an advertisement advis- 
ing its readers of the proposed sale of 
7,000 head of sheep and 41,000 acres 
of leasehold by the British American 
Ranche Company. The company had 
decided to concentrate on horse breed- 
ing. A new company, known as the 
“Bow River Horse Ranch Company” was 
formed and received the British Ameri- 
can Ranche Company leases south of 
ihe Bow River and east of Jumping Pound 
Creek, as well as the band of horses. 
The land north of the river and the sheep 
were sold in October. 


G. E. Goodard was bookkeeper on the 
new Bow River Horse Ranch for a time 
and then became manager. In 1894 in 
partnership with E. H. Warner and W. P. 
Warner, he purchased the lease and the 
stock from the Company”*. This marked 
the end of Senator Cochrane's interests 
in the Cochrane area. 


The present town of Cochrane was 
named by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in honour of Senator Cochrane. Cochrane 
Lake was named in honour of W. F. Coch- 
rane, a son of Senator Cochrane, who 
had been employed at the Cochrane 
Ranch in 1883. W. F. Cochrane later 
hecame manager of the ranch near 
Waterion Lakes and the success of this 
ranch was largely due to his ability as 
stockman. 


is F, White’s diary, Feb. 19, 1884. 
** Kelly, op. cit. p. 169. 
+0 Idem, p. 178. 


21 Interview, A. D. Kerfoot, a son, at Cochrane, Jan. 
195!. 


22 Letter dated Jan. 31, 1951, Department of Re- 
sou-ces and Development. 


Half An Hours Drive From Edmonton 


Recollections of a Homesteader 
By 
NORMAN F. 


On the morning of May 9, 1904, some 
of us weary and travel-sick after 
eighteen days of continuous journey from 
Yorkshire, England, sixteen members of 
my family and five other persons from 
ihe same town stepped off the C.P.R. 
at the foot of the Second Street hill in 
Edmonton. Our ages ranged from the 
two years of my youngest sister to 
Grandmother's sixty-six. The high- 
sounding name of that two or three miles 
of railway was “The Edmonton, Yukon 
and Pacific.” We were not at all im- 
oressed by it as we slowly travelled from 
the Strathcona station of the C.P.R. down 
the Mill Creek ravine, across the Sas- 
katchewan by the Low Level Bridge, and 
drew up to the Edmonton terminus. The 
plank platform without roof on to which 
we deirained was only a few strides 
away from the foot of a long flight of 
steps leading to the upper levels of the 
city near the point where the Cenotaph 
now stands. We twenty-one Yorkshire 
people just about filled the horse-drawn 
bus that took us up MacDougall Hill to 
Tasper Avenue and the Queens Hotel— 
at that time one of the two or three best 
hotels in the city. 


We have been asked many times 
“why did you come all the way to Ed- 
monton? Were there no homesteads 
available in 1904 at intervening points?” 
The answer is not very simple, except 
that all the maps issued to would-be 
immigrants by the Department of Interior 
and ithe Canadian Pacific Railway 
showed Edmonton as the end of steel 
with a great hinterland as yet only 
partiaily settled. The maps also showed 
lines of an incompleted railway head- 
ing northwest toward Edmonton from 
Winnipeg. Perhaps it should not be over- 
looked in answering that question, that 
the owner and editor of the Edmonton 
Daily Bulletin, the Hon. Frank Oliver, was 
Minister of the Interior and was reputed 
to have come to the city some years 
earlier by ox-cart from Winnipeg. It was 
only nctural, considering all the circum- 
stances, that immigration literature 


PRIESTLEY 


issued by offices of the Dominion— 
whether at London, Liverpoo!, Montreal, 
Ottawa or Winnipeg—should direct the 
reader to Edmonton. 

The first decade of the century was a 
period of rapid growth for practically 
all population centres in western Canada. 
The census of 1901 reported Edmonton 
as having a population of 4,176; in 1906 
it was 14,088; and in 1911 it was 17,462. 
Indicotive of the city’s stage of growth 
at the time of our arrival in 1904 is the 
fact that the first piece of concrete side- 
walk laid in the city could be seen under 
canvas as we looked out of our hotel 
windew across to the newly finished 
Alberta Hotel at the corner of Jasper 
Avenue and 98th Street. Though some 
gravel had been laid on Jasper Avenue, 
no doubt many years previously, it was 
still possible to get stuck in the mud 
there on the city’s main thoroughfare. 

We were given a glimpse of the tough 
nature of pioneer conditions within a 
few days of our arrival, while watching 
a farmer extricate his team and wagon 
from a mudhole on Jasper Avenue at 
the foot of what is now 100A Street, 
where the Agency Building now stands. 
It was fascinating to a young English- 
man to watch the unhurried skill with 
which the driver of a wagon travelling 
eastward pulled the pin out of his 
double-trees to unhitch his team, to see 
him produce a logging chain from his 
wagon-box, attach it to the end of the 
tongue and after a little plunging on 
the part of the team, pull the wagon 
onto dry land, unhook the chain, place 
the double-trees and neck-yoke again 
in position and proceed on his way. I 
was to do the same thing myself many 
jimes over the next few years in lonely 
places where there was no spectator or 
helper. I recall that the plank sidewalk 
eon Edmonton’s Jasper Avenue was 
bridged over that pot-hole with a con- 
venient two by four guard rail on which 
to lean while watching the operation. 


After a few days spent in making in- 
quiries at the Dominion Land Office and 
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talking to people on the street who had 
become interested in this large family of 
settlers from England, we received per- 
mission from the office of the Edmonton 
Exhibition to pitch tents at the river's 
edge on the extreme south point of the 
Exhibition grounds, then located at the 
south end of Ross Flats. Our baggage 
arrived by freight. We were allowed to 
store our large packing cases in a room 
under the grandstand. Between the four 
families we had more than a score of 
strong wooden boxes and trunks. It was 
many, many weeks before some of these 
boxes were opened. 

Those were interesting days. The 
weather was mild. We revelled in the 
purity of the air; and, though the nights 
were cool in tents, especially for the 
women and small children unaccus- 
iomed as they were to camp life, the 
genial sunshine rapidly warmed us up 
each day. There were stil! traces of 
winter in the drifts of snow on the edge 
of the hill across the river, but the sea- 
son was advancing and it was urgent 
‘hat we become settled on the land. 

Our little encampment of four ten-by- 
iwelve tents with thirty-inch side walls 
was visible from the hilltop along the 
Macdonald Drive and many persons, 
some of whom had no doubt seen the 
four iamilies listed in the ‘Bulletin’ 
among the hotel arrivals, were eager 
te give us advice. One morning, in a 
space behind the one-storey shops near 
the Queens Hotel annex, we found a 
farm wagon drawn up for sale. It had 
been used, but not much. Resplendent 
in its red and green paint we thought 
ourselves fortunate to buy that King 
Edward wagon at a reduced price. As 
I recall, the owner asked $110. We paid 
his price, not realizing that it was for 
sale because it was too heavy for the 
1oad. We proved that fact a good many 
iimes in the summer of 1904 both while 
hunting land, and subsequently while 
freighiing our goods from the city out to 
the homestead. 

We bought an ill-mated team for $225, 
a bay and a black named Tommy and 
Prince. They were ten or eleven years 
old and thin from hauling coa! all winter. 
In the hands of a good teamster how- 
ever, they were capable of pulling a 
good load though it was not many days 
before we discovered that the rangy 
black of the aristocratic name was not 
too proud to turn half round with his 
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head over Tommy's neck and refuse to 
pull a pound. No doubt our inex- 
perienced driving was a contributory 
cause. 

Gradually we accumulated what 
equipment we thought necessary at our 
base of operations in the Exhibition 
Grounds. Some of the merchants of the 
city such as Ross Brothers, hardware; 
MacDougall and Secord, Gariepy and 
Lessard, general merchants, must have 
been glad to see us. We spent many 
hundreds of dollars across their counters. 

There was a certain urgency about 
the work. The four men of the Priestley 
family had agreed to work together. We 
were trying to secure homesteads either 
in one block or close enough to enable 
us to use machinery co-operatively for 
a few years. The month of May was 
slipping by. If we were going to plant 
any garden or seed any crop we would 
have to get settled soon. Every day men 
lined up at the counters of the Land 
Office to get information as to vacant 
quarter-sections available for home- 
steads. We got the impression that all 
the choice lands were being claimed. 
This meant that we would have to go 
further away from the city and railway. 
Then, too, our supply of money was 
dwindting at a rapid rate. 

Our attention was first directed to 
areas in what is now the district of 
Vegreville. We were informed, however, 
that the settlement was very largely 
from middle Europe. We were then 
directed to points still farther east and 
we discussed for some days the feasi- 
bility of building a scow of native lum- 
ber and floating down the river, but were 
discouraged from so doing by a number 
of considerations. 

It was not alone the expense of buying 
lumber and building the scow because, 
it was pointed out, much of that could 
be recovered for the erection of build- 
ings cfter settling on the land We 
jound that, in addition, it would be 
necessary to pay the expense of a guide, 
and were warned that the trip might 
take many weeks as the water was low, 
and there was always the possibility 
of being stuck on a mud bank or gravel 
har; ihen there was the proklem of de- 
ciding at what point to leave the river, 
and of securing information as to the 
location of suitable homestead quarters 
there. Having in mind again the late- 
ness of the season, we found these un- 
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knowr. quanitities quite discouraging, 
and though we heard much that was 
favourable about the Lloydminster dis- 
trict and the Barr Colony, we finally 
gave up the idea. 


A simple incident turned our attention 


in another direction. One day while 
resting at the top of the long stairs at 
the corner of Victoria Avenue and 2nd 
Street (100th Avenue and 102nd Street) 
one of the city policemen, who had taken 
cn interest in this group of green 
Englishmen, inquired as to what prog- 
ress we were making. Learning that 
we were considering taking a barge 
down the Saskatchewan he said “Why 
don’t vou try the northwest country?” 
and told us something of the area near 
Lac St. Anne. 


We went to the Dominion Lands Office 
and secured a map and small sheets 
showing what lands were taken in 
ranges 1 to 4, townships 53 to 55, an 
area roughly ten miles on each side of 
the old Lac St. Anne trail. The land 
office diagrams made it clear that there 
was little or no hope of securing a block 
of four or five homesteads contiguous to 
each other in any area within reasonable 
distance from existing cross country 
trails, or within reach of the railway 
routes surveyed or projected to radiate 
northwesterly from Edmonion. There 
was much speculation as to these routes. 
The Saskatchewan River was regarded 
as a definite boundary on the south and 
we knew that the Yellowhead Pass was 
the probable objective on the west. We 
had to keep in mind the young children 
in our party who would shortly be in 
need of schooling. We had read about 
the rapidity with which local self-gov- 
ernment, including roads and schools, 
followed upon settlement, but did not 
care io venture too far from existing 
settled areas. The Lac St. Anne trail 
to the Roman Catholic mission and Hud- 
son's Bay post on the south side of the 
lake was said to have been established 
as far back as 1848. We were prepared 
to take rougher land with access to that 
line of communication, rather than to go 
back some distance into untravelled 
country with our women and children. 
We found that a post office had been 
established only a few weeks before with 
the euphonious Indian name of Onoway 
right on the trail about forty miles from 
the heart of Edmonton. Hopefully we 
headed the team north and west. 


One surprise of our first trip to Lac 
St. Anne was to find, on rounding a curve 
at the top of the hill, more than an hour 
after leaving the city, the little town of 
St. Albert where the Sturgeon River cuts 
across the trail. There before us on the 
opposite side of the valley were several 
large three-storey buildings. Though we 
had spent many evenings throughout the 
preceding winter studying literature ob- 
tained from the offices of the Department 
of Interior in England and Canada and 
from the C.P.R. and steamship lines, it 
had escaped our attention that the head- 
quarters of the Roman Catholic Church 
had been established many years before, 
nine miles northwest of Edmonton. 


We drove on north and west through 
the fine farming settlement then known 
as St. Peter’s or St. Pierre, subsequently 
named Villeneuve and through the par- 
tially cultivated, well situated farm 
land of the Callihoo Reserve on towards 
the homesteading country. There were 
many individual quarter-section marked 
vacant on the land office plots we had 
received, but no groups suitable for our 
family settlement plan. We had it firmly 
fixed in our minds to work together, and 
theretore did not leave the trail to even 
look a: these individual quarter-sections. 
The land office plots showed several 
groups of three or four quarters to the 
east of Lac St. Anne. 


First a word about the Callihoo Indian 
Reserve. Lying across the Lac St. Anne 
trail since the days when the Hudson's 
Bay post and the missionary priests of 
the Roman Catholic Church had become 
established at Lac St. Anne, the Callihoo 
Reserve grass lands had expanded sea- 
son aiter season into the bush. It was 
very attractive country. The Indians of 
the tribe had built a large house of hewn 
logs, dovetailed at the corners, with dor- 
mer windows in the high pitched roof. 
There were in addition many barns and 
other outbuildings and corrals. These 
were set up without regard to the trail 
which seemed to disappear among them 
to emerge on the other side heading 
again to the northwest. In later years 
I came to realize that there was method 
behind all this though, at the time, it 
seemed strange that there was no bridge 
over the shallow creek in front of the 
buildings which took the spring run-off 
to the south on its way to Big Lake. The 
Indians were resisting the establishing of 
a righi-of-way through the Reserve. From 
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time to time we would find one of the 
grassy open spaces on the trail plowed 
up and sown to oats, with a rail fence 
erected, pushing the trail into the edge 
of the brush. 

In that fine summer of 1904 however 
there was little as yet to interfere with 
our progress northwest to Noyes Cross- 
ing across those open spaces. Since the 
white man first saw the area and prob- 
ably much prior to that time, successive 
prairie fires, some no doubt started by 
settlers, had pushed back the bush and 
enlarged the open spaces to make ready 
for the plow, but it was only with the 
settling of land to the north and west, 
and the consequent demand for farm 
products and livestock, that the Indians 
had begun to farm their land. Since the 
turn of the century, their market had 
been right there on the trail A home- 
steader of Noyes Crossing told us some 
years after, that he had not yet had to 
take anything to the city to sell; every- 
thing he had raised in surplus had been 
bought by incoming settlers. 


Our progress was slow. The team 
was tired and not properly fed. The 
frost was coming out of the ground and, 
in our inexperience, we did not always 
choose the best place to negotiate a mud- 
hole. There were many branches to the 
trail, deviations of a few yards or half 
a mile or more to get around a bad 
stretch. and after we reached Noyes 
Crossing there were the steep hills on 
the north side of the Little Devils Lake. 
After camping over night near Noyes 
Crossing, we set out on the second day's 
trip. By this time we had learned that 
in addition to the two bags of oats our 
team needed hay. The grass was only 
just greening on the sides of the trails. 
On the first evening out we found a 
small stack of hay just west of the Indian 
Reserve, standing against an unfinished 
log stable. There was no house nearby 
and no sign of life. We helped ourselves 
to the hay, trusting to find the owner 
later. He turned out to be one of the 
sons cf Daniel Noyes, an old-timer who, 
in the days of the Klondike rush a few 
years before, had established a sawmill 
and stopping house where the trail 
crossed the Sturgeon River west of the 
Reserve. His family were very kind to 
us and would take no pay for the hay. 

One is tempted to dwell at some length 
on the fine characteristics of this pioneer 
family. Dan Noyes was said to have 
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He had mar- 
ried a French Cree Indian woman and 
had raised a family of six or seven chil- 


come from Massachussets. 


dren in the district. The children had 
received their education at the mission 
schools of the Roman Catholic Church 
at St. Albert, but when, later, as a 
studen! for the Methodist ministry I held 
services on alternate Sunday afternoons 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes, to 
which the people of the district were in- 
vited, there was no difficulty over the 
differing religious backgrounds of the 
family. “Old Dan” had been raised as 
a Presbyterian. The youngest daughter 
played the piano for our services, and 
when Dan was dying in 1910, young Dan 
drove the thirteen miles between their 
place and ours with a team and democrat 
to bring me to his bedside. The old 
timers of Edmonton turned out in strength 
to the funeral services held in McDougall 
Methcdist Church, at which the pioneer 
Presbyterian missionary Dr. D. G. Mac- 
Queen, the Rev. Robert Pearson, and I 
officiated. 


Going on with the story of that first 
irip. The first few miles over the hills 
west of Noyes Crossing were a formi- 
dable barrier to travel that year. The 
lew road at the swamp level, north of 
Little Devil's Lake, was by that time 
impassable. The road over the hill had 
been washed out by rain and melting 
snow. The trail, here was narrow and 
the single-trees would scrape the trunks 
of trees. The front wheels would bump 
alternately over the roots and drop into 
chuck holes, and every now and then 
come upon a big stone in the rut. We 
marvelled that the wagon would hold 
iogether under such rough usage. 


Coming out of the woods at the top 
of the hill looking southwest toward the 
lake and west to the next crossing over 
the Sturgeon to the area in which 
Onoway now stands, it did us good to 
see the more open country. The bush 
had been cleared from the hills by fires 
and we were later to discover that cer- 
tain wild flowers grew on that hillside 
that were not to be found elsewhere in 
the district. The location, facing south- 
ward, was favorable for growth, and 
presumably not so much affected by late 
and early frosts. It was on this hillside 
that an enterprising French-Canadian 
settler named Guenette bui!t a modern 
store, from which he gave the district 
great service. 
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Interrupting my story of that first land 
hunting trip a little further, I recall that 
the Canadian Northern Railway, extend- 
ing its line from Edmonton westward 
to the Yellowhead Pass some years later, 
passed through this district on the south 
side of the lake, establishing there a 


depot named Bilby. Mr. Guenette, 
realizing that his hopes of a townsite 
and summer resort on the lake were not 
to be fulfilled, sold out and left for 
Florida. 


To resume—the old trail meandered 
throuch this area roughly along the 
northern tier of sections of township 54 
in ranges l and 2. All the choice home- 
steads had been taken up in the preced- 
ing two or three years. Our Land Office 
plots showed several groups of available 
quarter-sections a few miles from Lac 
St. Anne, just east of the lake and south 
towards Lake Wabamun. We headed 
in that direction. A little west of what 
is now the town of Onoway we emerged 
out of the brush where, along the south 
side of the trail, there ran a rail fence 
built in Indian style commonly known 
as a snake fence, enclosing eight or ten 
acres of land. At the west end of this 
field stood a very attractive house. It 
was built of hewn logs in three sections 
dove-tailed together. It was  white- 
washed and the northerly section of the 
three had a verandah on the east side. 
This we learned was the newly estab- 
lished post office of Onoway, the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Beaupre. They 
had squatted there some fifteen years 
before, on the banks of a little creek 
which flowed eastward into the Sturgeon 
near Little Devils Lake. Mrs. Beaupre, 
we found out later, was the daughter 
of a Mr. Taylor but recently deceased, 
who had formerly been the Hudson's 
Bay factor at the Company’s post at Lac 
St. Anne. We set up our camp along 
side the snake fence near the house, 
and made the acquaintance that evening 
of one of the finest pioneer families it 
has been my lot to meet. We discovered 
later, that Mrs. Taylor lived not far 
away, and that another daughter, mar- 
ried to the son of an English Church 
clergyman from Cheshire, England, had 
also lived for many years on an adjoin- 
ing section. The homes of Mr. and Mrs. 
Beaupre and Mr. and Mrs.. Cecil Armit- 
stead and their girls were the centre 
of attraction for the unattached men of 
the community for many years. 


Mr. Beaupre, who knew the district 
well, having for several years acted as 
guide for incoming settlers, did not at- 
tempt to dissuade us from going farther 
west to look at other locations, and 
offerei to show us other groups of 
quarters available within a few miles, 
if we would call in on our return. 

We discovered next day that the ten 
miles or so between the Beaupre home 
and the east end of Lac St. Anne was 
heavily wooded country, the only occu- 
pants of which were two French-Indian 
families named Coutoreille and LaRoque. 
Though they had been established on 
the trail for many years and had built 
quite an accumulation of log buildings 
and corrals, these families had not at- 
tempted to clear any land except for a 
small garden and potato plots. They 
kept a few pigs and a few cattle 
freighted goods for incoming settlers, 
acted as guides, and picked up other 
odd jobs incidental to life cround the 
Hudson's Bay post and church missions 
on the edge of civilization. Pierre 
LaRoque took on the contract of bringing 
in the mail once a week, driving his 
buggy or jumper in all kinds of weather 
and road conditions for some years. 

Lac St. Anne was a revelation to us. 
We found there on the south side of that 
ten-mile stretch of water, looking north- 
ward a few yards back from the beach, 
quite a village of log and frame houses 
including a well kept Roman Catholic 
mission house and church and, of course, 
a commodious log building, the store of 
the Hudson’s Bay company. The stock- 
in-trade of the store was of very modest 
proportions, consisting almost entirely 
of staple goods and equipment used on 
the frontier. There was a considerable 
display of moccassins, coats and shaps 
of buckskin and moosehide; also saddles, 
harness, and other equipment for the 
trail. 

After replenishing somewhat our small 
store of food and fodder for the trail we 
were guided by one of the men at the 
post into the heart of the woods south- 
east of that point where the Land Office 
plots indicated the group of vacant 
quarters. The only means of access was 
a bush-covered cow-trail and a grown- 
over blaze line. We found the survey 
post, with its four holes, mound and iron 
stake, in the heart of dense willows, and 
saw that the fact that no one had settled 
on these lands was due to the realization 
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that a lifetime of hard labour would be 
required to convert them into a farm. 

Somewhat dejectedly, I am afraid, we 
retraced our way eastward the next day 
along the old trail toward Edmonton. 
Stopping at the home of the Beaupre’s 
we took up Mr. Beaupre’s offer and were 
shown by him over a group of quarter 
sections, three of them on section 32, 
township 54, range 2, west of the 5th 
Meridian to the north and west of his 
place, and two single quarters, one on 
section 28, the other on section 26. Re- 
turning to the city we filed on these 
lands, paying our $10 fee per quarter- 
section with some feeling of relief that 
at last we were entitled to establish a 
home on land that in three years’ time 
could be ours. 

The summer of 1904 was one to be 
remembered. Fortunately for us the 
weather was practically perfect. Coming 
from a factory town it seemed like one 
long picnic. Everything was new and 
interesting, the only parallel in our 
experience being our occasional escape 
on holidays from factory town life on 
to the Yorkshire moors. 


I have wondered many times what 
were the feelings of the older women 
camped on the Exhibition Grounds; and, 
looking back, marvel at the easy com- 
pliance and stoicism with which they set 
out on an unknown journey leaving 
Edmonion and the fringes of civilization 
behina. We moved the families in stages, 
having only the one team and wagon. 
Four of us spent five days on the road 
building log bridges over little creeks 
and placing corduroy in the worst mud- 
holes. Much of the work that we did 
was of little value for, by the time we 
returned with our womenfolk and house- 
hold goods, the brush and logs were 
trampled into the mud by others using 
the trail. 

Looking back over the experiences of 
1904 it became evident to us quite early 
that our numbers as a group constituted 
a really serious handicap. There were 
really four families of us trying to get 
settled together and while not pooling 
our resources in the strict sense of the 
word, making use of common facilities 
limiting ourselves to one team of horses 
and one wagon. We really should have 
reconciled ourselves to setting up house 
in Edmonton at least for some months 
until we had something built on the 
homestead that would provide shelter and 
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a degree of comfort for our womenfolk 
and children. As I have said, however, 
it was like one long picnic; but I shall 
never forget taking that load of women 
and children over the hills at Frog Creek. 
With a double-top wagon box filled with 
boxes and trunks, bed springs, mat- 
tresses and camping equipment includ- 
ing one stove, mother and grandmother 
seated insecurely either on the spring 
wagon seat or on one of the mattresses, 
and three children aged two, eight and 
twelve packed in somewhere, that heavy 
wagor jolted over the ruts and stones 
and tree roots rocking like a ship in a 
storm. It can be imagined what relief 
the men of the party experienced when 
we came out at the top and looked west- 
ward down the gentle slope of the hill 
knowing that no further serious road 
conditions lay between us and our camp 
for the night at the home of the Beaupres. 
Not a word of complaint was uttered by 
those two women—one forty-four years 
old, my mother, the other aged sixty- 
six, my long-widowed grandmother, 
neither of whom had ever roughed it 
in their lives before. 


When Tommy and Prince, late that 
afternoon, pulled the wagon on to the 
green open spot in front of the white- 
washed log house which just that month 
had been named as the post office of 
Onoway, I am sure that my father and 
bachelor Uncle Arthur must have felt, 
us I did, that we were not far from home. 


We erected our two tents near the 
snake fence that-surrounded the Beaupre 
garden, and for several weeks travelled 
between there and the northwest corner 
of section 32 half a mile from the Stur- 
geon River, where it crosses the road to 
Whitecourt and the other towns on the 
branch of the Canadian National 
destined some day to cross the Atha- 
basca River on its way to the Grande 
Prairie district. 

The trail which meandered along the 
township line, where now the gravelled 
highway is situated, passed at one point 
through the only cleared spot on the 
three-quarters of a section upon which 
we had filed. We decided to pitch our 
two tents on that two or three acres of 
land. In a shallow swale nearby we 
dug a well. Clear, cool water at a 
depth of only four feet served us until 
later, when we dug wells just where we 
wanted them, at the barn and house 
sites, where we found clear running 
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streams at twelve and ten feet respec- 
lively. 

When it came to the final moving 
day cur womenfolk did not wish to 
zmpose on the folks at the post office, 
and so went with the first load of furni- 
ture and the three young children and 
made themselves comfortable under the 
one lone tree in the clearing. while we 
went back the three and a half miles 
for the remaining load. We had some 
trouble with that load and it took us 
several hours to return. Long afterward, 
when they could laugh about it, mother 
and grandmother confessed that they 
quietly cried with their backs to each 
other when, in midafternoon, we had 
failed to return. Before the sun went 
down, however, we had erected two 
tents, one for the men, the other for the 
women and children, on opposite sides 
of the clearing and, with a stable lantern 
hanging from each ridge pole, were 
ready for the night. 

How silent were those nights! To the 
north, west and south of us it was several 
miles to the nearest settler. On the 
trail between us and Beaupres, before 
its junction with the Lac St. Anne trail, 
were three homesteaders, a bachelor 
from Illinois, a young man and his family 
from Colorado, and the grandfather of 
that family. The homesteads we had 
choser might be described as gently 
rolling land, brush covered—where not 
covered with full grown poplars forty 
or fifty feet tall. Beavers had at one 
time built dams and held back water 
to form reedy sloughs which we later 
drained and used as hay meadows. We 
selected a house site on my father’s 
guarter about one hundred yards from 
ithe township line, a dry, sandy knoll 
with good drainage and a garden slop- 
ing to the south. Ai little to the south- 
west, just what we conceived to be the 
proper distance away from the house, 
we cleared a spot for the barn and used 
some of the trees as logs for the build- 
ing. Three of the men stayed to clear 
ihese sites and build the barn, twenty- 
four feet by twenty, while the other two 
used the team and wagon to bring out 
the other families from Edmonton. A sad 


sequel to our attempted economy in 
horse-power was that Tommy. the better 
horse of the two, never made another 
irip. After standing for some weeks 
almos: the entire time in the smoke of a 


smudge pile, where he took refuge from 
the mosquitoes, he died in August. 

My father and his brothers bought 
another team of young mares from a man 
who was returning to the U.S.A. after 
having purchased a half section of C.P.R. 
land io the immediate north of ours. 
This team, though a little light for heavy 
work, around a thousand to eleven hun- 
dred pounds each, served us well to- 
gether with Prince for some years. We 
became accustomed to a _ three-horse 
hitch for work around the homestead 
and it fell to my luck to spend a great 
deal of the summer on the road with 
them hauling stringers, joists and scant- 
lings and the rough lumber necessary for 
the floors of the house from the sawmill 
on the Sturgeon at Noyes Crossing. 
Though the weather was wonderful, the 
mosquitoes were bad, and my father’s 
youngest brother, Ben, took his wife 
and children back to the city where they 
stayed for some months and then by 
stages moved back to Montreal and Eng- 
land. Later they returned to this side 
of the Atlantic, and settled in New York 
state. 

In early October we had finished the 
barn so that it held our team of three 
horses and a couple of cows, with a stack 
of hay built on the stringers instead of 
a roof. We had five rounds of the house 
completed, of spruce logs hewed and 
dovetailed at the corners, with the 
assistance of a neighbor who was expert 
with an axe. Then after weeks of warm, 
sunny weather, there came a fall of eight 
inches of snow. It was just a brief squaw 
winter lasting less than three days. 
Afterwards the sun came out brilliantly, 
and a long Indian summer fo!lowed. We 
were so little acquainted with nature’s 
vagaries in this country however, that 
when a man drove up on bobsleigh to 
the housesite with a carcass of newly 
slaughtered beef, we bought one hun- 
dred ond sixty pounds, a hind quarter. 
As we had no storage facilities we had 
to cut it up and sell it around the settle- 
ment within a week. As I recall the 
incident we paid eight cents a pound for 
that quarter of beef. We thought that 
winter had certainly come. 

It was well into November when we 
moved from the tents into the house. It 
felt good to get our feet on something 
solid—a good firm floor. Our living 
room was fourteen feet by twenty with 
a staircase winding up on the north side 
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of the three bedrooms upstairs. Down- 
stairs we had a bedroom for my parents 
and a kitchen. Later we built a large 
out-kitchen on the north side, twenty- 
eight feet by sixteen, and broke out the 
east wall of the living room to build an 
alcove of three sides to serve as a sit- 
ting room, with windows high in the 
wall. 

We never regretted our choice of a 
building site. The house faced south 
with the garden sloping down gently to- 
ward a short stretch of water we face- 
tiouslv called “the Big Lake” over which 
the C.N.R. construction gang built a 
large timber culvert. 


The Onoway to Whitecourt branch 
traversed the farm diagonally from 
southeast to northwest. Our house was 
for some years the only sign of civiliza- 
tion in the bush on the line from the 
junction at Onoway to where it emerged 
on Lac St. Anne east of Gunn. We were 
justifiably proud of our hewn-log home 
with its front porch, upstairs dormer 
window and large roof, on the low hill 
two hundred and fifty yards north of 
the railway. 

In 1905 we built another house like 
it, but somewhat smaller, for grandma 
and Uncle Arthur on the southeast of 
section 28. 

Ww 

In the summer of 1953 two cars filled 
with members of our family, some of 
whom were not yet born in the days here 
recorded, drove to Jasper Park and the 
Pacific coast. We followed the old Lac 
Ste. Anne trail, where we could do so, 
in a sentimental journey through St. 
Albert, Noyes Crossing, Onoway and the 
old homestead to Lac Ste. Anne using 
the old grade of the C.N.R. from Lac Ste. 
Anne west to Magnolia and Evansburg. 

There is not much left of the old trail 
of fifty years ago. Where the topo- 
graphy required it the trail was surveyed 
without regard to the road allowances 
of the township surveys, and is estab- 
lished as a secondary road. Even the 
hills which constituted such a barrier to 
our progress in those first few years seem 
to be there no longer because the muni- 
cipal authorities directed the road 
around the base. The Sturgeon River is 
there, of course, with its expansions at 
Big Lake, west of St. Albert, and Little 
Devil's Lake at Bilby. New bridges 
have been built at the crossings. The 
busy settlement at Lac St. Anne with its 


Hudson's Bay store and Catholic mis- 
sion seems almost to have disappeared. 

To reach Onoway now from Edmonton 
one travels along the Jasper Highway 
west to the middle road of range 2 west 
of the fifth meridian just north of Carvel 
on the C.N.R. We turn north for about 
nine miles at that point to where the road 
crosses the old trail about a mile west 
of Onoway. The highway proceeds 
north a mile to the township line, and 
turns west to follow the railway through 
the towns of Rochford Bridge, Sangudo, 
Mayerthorpe to Whitecourt. For half a 
mile just before crossing the Sturgeon 
River it passes along the north boundary 
of my father’s homestead. 


The intervening years have made a 
great transformation. Only one small 
building remains—my father’s carpenter 
shop—a pathetic survivor of the many 
we built that first decade of the century. 
The young European settler who bought 
the place has changed the whole scene 
by his industry. He built a new house 
after the old log house burned down, 
and erected other buildings on the site. 
One of my nephews, who lived on the 
farm while his father was overseas in 
the First World War, could not recog- 
nize any aspect of the scene. 

In those early days we gave names 
to the different features of the land. The 
half-section, of course, was known as 
“Thirty-two” but it was not just three 
hundred and twenty acres; there were 
the Beaver Dam Meadow, the Five- 
Spruce Meadow, the Big Meadow, the 
South Hill, the Bush, the Diamond Wil- 
lows, Big Lake, Little Lake and on the 
west line was a little sandy knoll 
covered mostly with kinikinic The sparse 
grass ond sandy soil had provided too 
little fodder for fires, with the result that 
the poplar trees which had taken root 
there were some forty or fifty years old 
with sirong green and white trunks two 
feet thick and wide-spreading branches. 
All of these features had disappeared. 
Their location of years ago could be 
recognized by slight depressions and ris- 
ing contours in the wheat field that 
stretched away south toward the rail- 
way and the Lac Ste. Anne trail. 

Perhaps a little moralizing might be 
permitted. It would seem that it is the 
destiny of the pioneer to leave little that 
is tangible, little trace of his labour. 
Much of his work, sometimes all of it, 
is merged in some larger scheme of 
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things. There have been times when it 
seemed that the thousands of man and 
woman hours of labour that entered into 
the making of a civilization out of the 
rough bush of these primitive home- 
stead lands were largely if not wholly 
wasted. The axe, the brush hook, the 
mattock and the shovel, which blistered 
the hands of the early homesteaders lie 
on one side rusting with disuse. This 
is the age of the tractor and the bull- 
dozer. In the light of later development 
one might be forgiven for speculating as 
to what would have been if some of the 
brush and bush-covered tracts of public 
land had been held in reserve and 
opened up later with the advent of power 
tools. We could see these things com- 
ing years ago, at least dimly. Whether 
it would have been feasible or sound 
policy politically is a question, but it 
might have saved many a pioneer years 
of wasted effort if settlements had been 
kept more compact by only opening for 
homesteading a certain number of town- 
ships at a time, or if, on the other hand, 
some guidance in settlement had been 
given. It was much easier, of course, to 
place the responsibility on the immigrant 
or new settler himself. It seems a pity, 
however, that because of lack of knowl- 
edge and the need to get settled before 
their capital was exhausted, a group of 
green Englishmen should have settled in 
the bush northwest of Edmonton, forty 
miles from a railway point, when for 
years after, land, without heavy brush 
or bush cover and more suitable for farm- 
ing, was available for homestead filing 
in many more accessible and desirable 
locations in this province. 

It is apparently in the scheme of things 
that men should labour and others enter 
into their labours. Generation builds 
upon generation. There is not much evi- 
dence of that English family’s years of 
participation in building the new com- 
munity. The two younger sons enlisted 
in Edmonton early in the First Great 
War. They served in the Forty-ninth 
Battalion C.E.F. and were both wounded 
in the same week at Regina Trench. 
Edgar, the youngest, was reported miss- 
ing on October 8th, 1916. He never came 
back. Arthur, four years older, was re- 
turned home at the end of the war, but 
was later killed by a rock slide on the 
railway east of Prince Rupert. James 
Priestley, our father, died in Edmonton 


in 1917. For many years he had been 
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a Justice of the Peace. For five years 
he was president of the local farm 
organization. He was a member of the 
Quarterly Board of the Methodist Church 
supporting the missionaries of that body 
who served Onoway and other white 
settlements from the Indian mission at 
the east end of Wabamun Lake. 


It might be regarded, I believe, as 
justifiable family pride when I venture 
the opinion that the womenfolk of our 
family, mother and grandmother, who 
lived there continuously for some fifteen 
years and younger women who resided 
there for shorter periods during the First 
War, left an impression on the com- 
munity life that was good and was 
especially valued by the homeless young 
Englishmen who stayed there for months 
at a time. 

Before we left it finally at the close 
of the war, that log house had given 
shelter to some notable people, The Hon. 
Frank Oliver, Minister of the Interior, 
stayed one night while on tour of his 
constituency. The Rev. Dr. T. C. 
Buchanan, Superintendent of Missions 
for Alberta of the Methodist Church was 
an overnight guest on one occasion. The 
missionaries from the White Whale Lake 
Mission at Wabamun, Rev. C. F. Hop- 
kins, Rev. W. E. S. James and the Rev. 
Thomas Bowen in succession made it 
their stopping place from time to time. 

A vast change has taken place in the 
sector northwest of Edmonton since the 
old trail to Lac Ste. Anne was its chief 
artery of settlement and commerce. The 
modern automobile makes its distances 
trivial. Seen from the air, its landscape 
is most colourful, with its small farms 
and many lakes and the little towns on 
the line from St. Albert to the Athabasca 
River at Whitecourt. The wooded belt 
which lay west of the Callihoo Reserve 
on to the Athabasca has become notable 
for raising clover and other forage crops, 
the seed from which is sold by the farm 
co-operatives all over North America. 
Some of these days the main road 
allowances running south to the Jasper 
Highway will be paved. Also, the sec- 
tions of the old Lac Ste. Anne trail that 
are left. Then the residents of that area, 
and of the city of Edmonton and points 
beyond, will be able to take a circle tour 
covering the height of land between the 
North Saskatchewan and the Athabasca 
in the course of a short afternoon or a 
leisurely day. 


There remains our epilogue. Of the 
sixteen Priestleys who arrived in Edmon- 
ton on May 9th, 1904, five went back 
to England and returned later to the 
U.S.A. Of them we have lost track. Of 
those that stayed, one lies numbered 
“amid the crosses row on row in Flanders 
Field.’ Six have been laid to rest on that 
mound which dominates the landscape 
in South Edmonton, Mount Pleasant 
Cemetery. On January 24th the three 
survivors of that group, my sisters and 
I, met in Victoria, B.C., to attend next 
day the funeral of our bachelor Uncle 


Arthur, eighty-nine years of age. After 
living on the old homestead at Onoway 
for thirty years, during which period 
he served as School District Secretary, 
Secretary of the Local Improvement Dis- 
trict, later of the Woodford Municipality 
and then the enlarged Municipality of 
Lac Ste. Anne, he retired in 1934 to Vic- 
toria at the age of sixty-seven. An 
illuminated address which the residents 
of the area gave him at that time has 
been returned for keeping to the office 
at Onoway. 


BATTLE WITH A LYNX 


One day last week (1886) as Messrs. S. A. Smith and R. L. Barker were 
engaged putting up hay in one of the townships north of Calgary, they saw a 
large lynx crossing the prairie close to where they were working. Seizing his rifle, 
which he happened to have at hand, Mr. Smith started in pursuit. Seeing him 
advance the lynx suddenly stopped and crouched in the grass as if in hiding; 
as he drew nearer to the animal it crouched lower and lower until its head rested 
on his paws and only its tasselled ears were visible above the grass. 


When about 15 yards distant Smith raised his rifle and was about to fire 
when Barker called out, “I'll bet you a V you dare not take the rifle from your 
shoulder and walk up to him.” 


“T'll go you one,” Smith replied, and lowering the rifle he stepped towards 
the animal. When within a few feet of the lynx it jumped upon him with a 
lightning bound, setting its claws firmly into his shoulders, and endeavoring to 
fasten its teeth in his throat. Dropping his rifle, he seized it by the neck with 
both hands and succeeded in holding its formidable jaws at a safe distance from 
his face. Though seemingly at a disadvantage the lynx proved himself a terrible 
foe at close quarters. Keeping his shoulder hold secure he commenced such a 
vigorous kicking and scratching with his hind claws that Smith realized that 
immediate action was necessary to save his life. Leaning forward, he threw 
himself ‘full weight’’ upon the animal. The shock seemed to paralyze it for a 
moment and thinking he had the “drop” on it he resolved to, if possible, capture 
it alive. 


Placing his knee across its neck and drawing a stout cord from his pocket 
he was engaged in tying its legs together when the animal by a powerful effort, 
twisted its head around and seized him by the leg just above the ankle, biting 
in a savage manner. By this time Mr. Barker had arrived on the scene and pick- 
ing up the rifle he sent a bullet through the animal's brainbox. 


Though considerably scratched and bitten, Mr. Smith received no serious injury. 
Mr. Cockle has been engaged setting up the lynx again and it now looks as 
natural as before the fight. Mr. Smith won the V, but he says he will ‘‘pass’’ next 
time. —Calgary Tribune, Sept. 11, 1886. 
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A FUR TRADER OF THE NORTH 


FRED R. FRASER 
As told to Alex E. Peterson 


I am glad to count myself as one of 
the clan of Fraser whose adventures in 
western Canada date back to the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. My grand 
uncle was Simon Fraser, famous explorer 
and discoverer of the Fraser River in 
1808. My grandfather, Colin Fraser, 
working for the Hudson's Bay Co., was 
one of the first traders in the west. His 
duties with the Company included that 
of playing the bagpipes at welcoming 
ceremonies for Sir George Simpson, 
Governor of the Company. The bag- 
pipes he used are still in the possession 
of the family. 

A story of the early exploits of the 
west would not be complete without men- 
tion of my father Colin. He was born 
at Jasper House in 1850 and died at the 
age of 91 after a lifetime career as trader, 
trapper, and pioneer adventurer. His 
intimate knowledge of the country, to- 
gether with his ability to organize trad- 
ing and exploration parties, did much 
to open up the west. He spent most of 
his life in the Athabasca basin and 
points north where he operated a string 
of trading posts. He was friend and ad- 
viser to Indians and white people alike. 


I was born at Fort Edmonton in 
1884. Part of my boyhood days were 
spent in kindergarten school and 
part in chasing rabbits through the 
bush along what is now Jasper 
Avenue. In the late 80's and early 
90's Edmonton was but a collection 
of log buildings, surrounded by 
dense bush and muddy sloughs; it 
is hard to realize the enormous 
change that has taken place. 


In 1893 father moved the family to 
Fort Chipewyan—headquarters for all 
his trading posts. The first leg of the 
trip was by horse team to Athabasca 
Landing, then by scow down river for a 
distance of 500 miles to our new home. 


As I grew up in the north, I found 
that travelling was always hazardous, 
especially for the inexperienced. New 
trails had to be cleared through bush 
and muskeg; swarms of flies and mos- 
quitoes constantly plagued both man 
and beast. Navigation by canoe, boat 
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or scow, over treacherous rapids and 
swirling currents, sometimes ended in 
disaster. 

After the completion of the railway to 
McMurray transportation that far was 
made somewhat easier. The grade, how- 
ever, was of a makeshift type and in 
places, after heavy rains, would dis- 
appear completely into the muskeg. On 
one occasion it took us 19 days to come 
one way. (A person could have walked 
the distance in about the same time). 
For two days we were held up for lack 
of coal. To get rolling again both crew 
and passengers had to cut wood suf- 
ficient to last to the end of the journey. 
Derailment of the engine was quite com- 
mon. Days would sometimes be lost in 
getting it back on the track with jacks, 
pries, and the limited tools carried for 
such purpose. 


Transporting freight up and down the 
Athabasca River entailed great risk to 
both man and property. The mid-sum- 
mer high water brought driftwood which 
necessitated days of waiting for the river 
toclear. Protruding rocks and sand bars 
made navigation difficult in times of low 
water, while drifting ice in the spring 
and fall months, caused much delay to 
busy traders. 


Tracking heavily loaded boats up- 
stream required a lot of strength and 
ingenuity. Pushing and pulling the boat 
along shore was slow, tiresome business. 
Often we had to unload our cargo of 
fur in order to get by some obstacle in 
the river. It usually took four men to 
man a boat or scow. On the average 
we managed two trips a year to Edmon- 
ton, bringing out bales of fur sometimes 
valued at over $35,000. We had space 
rented in the old Thistle Rink where the 
fur was displayed for sale to the highest 
bidder. 

My father was the oldest and, perhaps, 
most successful free trader in the north. 
At the time of his death in 1941 we 
owned 20 buildings at Chipewyan. In 
earlier days we owned stores at McKay, 
Fitzgerald, Resolution, Rae, and Fond 
Du Lac. Competition in the fur trade 
from such well established firms as The 
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Colin Fraser, at his warehouse at Fort Chipewyan, is seen here sorting $35,000 worth of 
furs. Besides the fox, beaver, mink and other loose furs 


. Fraser has numerous large bundles of 


baled furs, some bear skins, and three muskox skulls. This photo, taken in the 1890's, is part 


of the Ernest Brown collection. 


Northern Traders and the Hudson's Bay 
Co. was always keen. Individual traders 
invariably ended up broke. 


Prior to 1899—the year of the first 
treaty payments to northern Indians— 
the barter system of trade had prevailed. 
A skin of any fur bearing animal, based 
on the beaver as the standard of values, 
was priced at so many pounds of flour 
or so many yards of print. This system 
worked very well. With the introduction 
of money unscrupulous traders would 
often take advantage of the uneducated 
natives. And with money came whiskey 
which was also used as a medium of 
exchange to the disadvantage of the 
Indian. 


When we first moved into the north 
the price of fur was very low: a muskrat 
skin sold for five cents, a marten from 
three to four dollars. As the demand 
increased prices rose sharply. I once 
paid $1,000 for a black fox. Fur was 
usually plentiful and consisted of beaver, 
fox, muskrat, mink, marten, wolverine, 
otter, fisher and lynx. Our biggest trade 
was in foxes and muskrats. We made 
periodic trips to our established trading 
posts, scattered hundreds of miles away, 
for the purpose of picking up fur in ex- 
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change for cash and goods. In winter 
we travelled by dog team; in summer 
by boat or canoe. Sledge-dogs, (we 
usually kept about forty of them) when 
preperly trained, are extremely loyal and 
dependable. It is surprising the heavy 
loads they are capable of pulling for 
long hours at a time. 


We got along well with the Indians 
and the white trappers with whom we 
did business. With strong competition 
from the old established companies we 
found it always paid to do business on 
the principle of honesty and fair play. 
We also found it paid to cultivate the 
friendship and goodwill of the trapper. 
Father and I could both speak Cree quite 
fluently and had a fair knowledge of 
the Chipewyan language. This proved 
a great asset in all our transactions with 
the Indians. Over a period of fifty years, 
taking the good with the bad, we man- 
aged to build a “nest-egg”’ sufficient to 
take care of us in our old age. 


The Indians as a rule were quite inde- 
pendent, refusing in times of hardship 
to accept relief, but in times of plenty 
would buy to the limit, even to ordering 
tailor made suits. In addition to trap- 
pers’ supplies we did big business in 
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cloth which we bought from the whole- 
saler for as low as seven cents a yard. 
Flour and lard was always in demand 
but not always available. 


The population of Fort Chipewyan at 
the turn of the century was around 500, 
much the same as it is today. This figure, 
of course, includes the Indians who had 
a big camp there. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company had a staff of about 20. The 
spiritual and educational needs of the 
inhabitants were well looked after by 
the R.C. Church and the Church of Eng- 
land. Both of these churches had long 
been established at Chipewyan. Bishop 
Lucas, successor to Bishop Reeves, was 
my teacher. Sports played a prominent 
part in school activities. Besides the 
training it helped to prepare us for the 
rigors of the north. Some good sized 
“brawls” often developed when the two 
schools met on the playing field. 


While on the subject of sport I must 
mention my success as a long distance 
runner. In August, 1908, I took first prize 
in the five-mile foot race at the Fort 
Saskatchewan Industrial Exhibition 
track and field meet. Again, on May 
24th, 1909, I won first prize in the 
twenty-mile road race. I also won medals 
in the Olympic qualifying events. The 
hardy north—running behind a dog team 
for days at a time, in all kinds of weather 
—had prepared me well for such a sport- 
ing event. My collection of trophies, all 
suitably engraved, is a pleasant re- 
minder of the early days and my athletic 
accomplishments. 


In the north disaster often befell the 
lot of the navigator. On one occasion 
four of us were coming up the Athabasca 
River to a point near Fort McKay when 
our boat upset spilling everything, in- 
cluding ourselves, into the turbulent 
stream. Fortunately, we managed to 
hang on to the boat but our grub-stake 
and guns disappeared beyond retrieve. 
For two days we had nothing to eat. 
Wandering about we eventually stum- 
bled onto a trapper’s shack. Inside we 
found 25 pounds of flour and some rancid 


lard. The flour was not very appetizing 
since mice had made it their head- 
quarters from time to time. After some 
careful screening we cooked up a ban- 
nock which temporarily satisfied our 
hunger. Proceeding up stream again, 
we met a boat loaded with freight for 
the north. Here, we thought, was our 
chance for a good meal, but the captain 
thought differently. All we got was a 
few pounds of dried apples and a bag 
of beans. This was all we had to live 
on for the next four days. The result 
was we all suffered from severe attacks 
of biliousness. 


Mai! was brought in to Fort Chipe- 
wyan once and sometimes twice a year. 
Liquor was rationed and could be 
obtained only on a permit. Police were 
stationed at Grand Rapids to search in- 
coming boats for whiskey smugglers 
who, in spite of the rigid controls, 
managed to do a good business. With 
the execption of whiskey peddlers, law 
and order in pioneer days was more 
highly respected than it is today. To 
my knowledge not a single murder was 
committed in the vast territory I covered. 

During the Klondike gold rush of 1898 
many Americans stopped off at Chipe- 
wyan. Some of them got lost on the 
lake as they took the wrong course 
and sailed east instead of west. When 
those bewildered and disgusted Ameri- 
can gold-seekers finally returned to base, 
some of them decided to call it quits 
and headed back south. 


Much is said today of the modern dis- 
covery of natural gas. Half a century 
ago at Pelican Rapids we also had 
natural gas. To start a fire all we did 
was to scoop out a shallow hole along 
the river's edge, strike a match, and 
there was our fire. 


Looking back over the fifty years I 
spent in the north, it is gratifying to 
know that in some small measure I 
helped to open up that great country, 
and in doing so made many friends. I 
would follow the same course had I to 
do it all over again. 


QUIET, 


PLEASE! 


“It is very kind of civilians to give advice to the chief and firemen of the fire brigade, 
but they will find out the fire brigade will be run better if they hold their tongues and let 


the firemen hear their chief.” 


—Edmonton Bulletin, Aug. 8, 1892. 
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INDIANS OF THE EARLY WEST 


SIR CECIL DENNY 
(Part I) 


The truly noble Red Man of the great 
plains has passed on, although numbers 
of full blooded Indians still survive they 
are bound to reserves and their old free- 
dom curtailed. They have changed the 
buffalo robe and blanket for the white 
man's clothes; the long braided hair 
decked with its war dress of eagle 
feathers has been 
cut off; the moccasin 
discarded for the 
leather boot, and 
their habits of full 
freedom both on 
horseback and on 
foot have had to 
give way before ad- 
vancing civilization. 

I have had much opportunity to study 
the Indians of the plains, more particu- 
larly the Blackfeet, since the year 1874, 
at which time and until the disappear- 
ance of the buffalo, they led the same 
free untremelled life they had led for 
unnumbered centuries. I have always 
found their character a simple one and 
agree with George Catlin (Vol. 1, p. 8) 
when he says: “Their’s is an easy one 
to understand if the right means be taken 
to familiarize ourselves with it. Although 
it has its dark spots, there is much in 
it to be applauded and admired.” 


I have come to the conclusion that the 
Plains Indian in his native state was an 
honest, hospitable, faithful, brave, war- 
like, cruel, revengeful, relentless, yet 
honorable, contemplative and, in his 
own way, a religious being. He was 
not, as many writers have made him 
out to be, as dark, murderous and thiev- 
ing, and almost on the lines of the brute. 
They had a religion of their own—the 
worship of the sun—which they followed 
faithfully, but with many cruel cere- 
monies, and dark and mysterious ways. 
They believed in ghosts and devils and 
many of their actions were governed by 
superstition. They believed in spirits, 
both good and bad, and they never failed 


in their prayers and offerings as the 
season came round to the ripening of 
the wild fruits in their annual Sun Dance, 
when they made sacrifices to the sun 
god. 

The Plains Indians, such as the Black- 
feet, were men of tall stature, with long 
black hair, black piercing eyes, and 
generally regular and aquiline features. 
They were beautifully formed for the 
active life they led and were physically 
perfect, the women often being hand- 
some with beautiful figures. An Indian 
with a bald head I never saw and they 
had strong white and handsome teeth 
which never showed signs of decay, even 
in the oldest. On several occasions 
previous to 1874 the tribes of the North 
West had been scourged by smallpox 
and the tribes much reduced in number. 
Their intercourse with the white man had 
demoralized them to a certain extent and 
the trading of liquor to them for more 
than a century by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and in later years by the 
American traders from the south, had 
gone far to hasten their demoralization. 


It must be borne in mind that the 
standard of morality with the Indian was 
on a totally different plane to that of 
the civilized white man. It was con- 
sidered meritorious to steal and the 
more horses an Indian stole the higher 
he stood in the opinion of the tribe, 
horses being their most valuable asset. 
With the horse they killed the buffalo. 
The value of a wife was so many horses. 
Horse racing was also a passion with 
them and they would wager all of their 
property on a race, often losing the last 
thing they possessed. In such a case, 
the only way to recover was to go on 
the warpath and try to steal more ani- 
mals from some other tribe with whom 
they were at war. 


This horse stealing had always 
been considered the highest of vir- 
tues, and when you consider that in 
gaining the desired band of horses 


This is the second series by Sir Cecil Denny, following his “Animals of the Early West” carried in 


the last two numbers. 


1922 while Provincial Archivist for Alberta. 


Denny came to Alberta with the North-West Mounted Police in 1874 and served 
as Indian Agent for Treaty Seven in the early 1880's. 


This article is part of a manuscript he prepared in 


Sir Cecil Denny died Aug. 24, 1928. 
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they staked their life on the adven- 
ture, it could not—in their way of 


thinking—be called a crime. Often 

the Indian with the largest number 

of horses, gained from many daring 
raids, became the chief of a tribe. 

Among the Indians of the plains, every 
man’s hand was against his neighbor 
outside his own tribe, and horses belong- 
ing to other tribes were legitimate prey. 
War parties would start out in mid- 
winter on foot. They would protect the 
feet by filling the moccasins with the 
dried bunch grass; they had a buffalo 
robe to cover them, a gun or bow and 
arrows, and for food only a little dried 
meat. Flint and steel with tinder to make 
a fire in some protected spot were still 
used by the Indians in the early 70's. 
They would only travel at night and the 
distance they sometimes journeyed on 
their horse-stealing expeditions was 
astonishing. 

I have known of a war party having 
gone in the dead of winter from the camp 
at the Blackfoot Crossing clear to Great 
Salt Lake in the State of Utah. They 
were out the whole winter and returned 
in the spring with a hundred horses, the 
result of this raid. Several of the party 
never returned, having been killed on the 
expedition. But the survivors brought 
back with them five Sioux scalps to pay 
for the loss of their companions. 

On the arrival of the North-West 
Mounted Police in 1874, horse stealing 
was the aim and ambition of every 
young warrior, and it took years to teach 
them to relinquish this ancient custom. 

The Indian had no great love or 
respect for the white man. The example 
and dealings with the Indian by the 
white traders they had come in contact 
with had only been debasing, and the 
example set had been of the very worst 
kind. When we come to think that up 
to this time the intercourse between the 
white man and Indian had in al- 
most every case been that of fraud, lying, 
and demoralization, who can blame them 
for a distrust and hatred of the men who 
brought disease and death among them? 
Not only was it a virtue to steal, but 
murder—as we call it—was among their 
most highly applauded virtues. To kill 
an enemy from ambush was to commit 
a coup—a degree of bravery. To steal 
into a camp and kill and scalp or carry 
off a woman was afterwards told in 
story. And so it went. What we con- 
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sidered crime had always been looked 
upon by the Indian as a virtue and when 
we remember the ages it has taken to 
bring us into our present state of civiliza- 
tion, and think of the amount of crime 
still rife, we can hardly hold judgment 
on the Indian. 

In meeting an Indian friend in his 
lodge, the pipe is passed around. In this 
ceremony the pipe is first carefully 
cleaned, then filled; a few puffs are 
taken by the Indian who blows smoke 
toward the sun as an offering, and then 
the pipe is passed to the visitor (the pipe 
is always passed to the left). After the 
pipe is gravely passed around, all cere- 
mony is dropped. 

The Indian would often give expres- 
sion to sentiments which would horrify 
a civilized mind. He talked of blood 
and wounds and death in a matter of 
fact way which was certainly startling; 
but these things used to be part of his 
daily life and even today (1922) I have 
heard an aged survivor of ancient wars 
cackle out his shrill laugh when he tells 
as a merry jest a blood-curdling story 
of the torture he inflicted on some enemy 
in the long ago. 

Ww 

The clothing of the Plains Indian in 
the early days was simple. Generally 
it consisted of a tanned buffalo robe— 
the hair worn inside—or a blanket 
girded around the middle with a broad 
belt studded with brass nails, a breech 
clout round the waist and moccasins. 
Ornaments were strings of beads or elk 
teeth with shell ornaments round the 
neck, brass wire in the lobes of the ears, 
and heavy brass wire bracelets and the 
knife hanging in a sheath. 

Great care was taken that no hair 
(except that around the eyes) grew on 
the face. A skin bag containing a small 
oval looking glass and a pair of tweezers 
was also carried round the neck. I often 
observed an Indian, with the use of this 
glass, industriously plucking out any 
hair to be found on his face—even pluck- 
ing out the eyebrows. 


The glass was also used for signalling 
purposes, as they had a code of their 
own and could flash signals long dis- 
tances. In later years, when the plains 
of Alberta became a cattle country, 
police parties which received word of 
Indians killing cattle some distance from 
the fort would, after a long hard ride, 
find on their arrival at the place that the 
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Indians and meat had vanished; word 
had been flashed to them by their friends 
that the police were on their way. Their 
system of signalling by the use of look- 
ing glasses saved many a party of cattle 
killers from capture and often caused 
unfavorable comment by the cattle men, 
casting unjust blame on the police. 

The young Indian who had passed 
through the ordeal of the torture at the 
Sun Dance and had become a full- 
fledged warrior and eligible to lead par- 
ties to war was in his leisure a great 
dandy. He took time and great pains 
each morning to oil his long black hair 
with bear grease and comb and plait 
it in long braids, generally with bits of 
fur or beads plaited in it. He painted 
his face in many fantastic colors, the 
paint used being a mineral—generally 
ochre of different colors. They obtained 
this mineral paint in trade from Indians 
to the south. I know of no colored mineral 
paints having been obtained by them in 
Alberta. They could also obtain these 
paints from the different traders. 


The ochre they would burn and then 
grind and moisten before using. On big 
ceremonial occasions the Indian would 
dress in full war paraphernalia, his 
horse’s mane and tail also being deco- 
rated with eagle feathers. The warrior 
would wear a soft dressed buckskin shirt 
elaborately decorated with scalp locks 
and ermine skins or beaver. A scalp 
lock torn from the head of an enemy 
was 1 small circular disc of skin some 
two or three inches in diameter, with the 
long hair attached. Many such scalps 
would be taken from a head and the 
scalp would then be divided into many 
small pieces and these sewn down the 
arms of their buckskin shirts or down 
the seams of the leggings. 


Many eagle feathers or a buffalo horn 
headdress would adorn the head, and 
in this brave attire he would ride 
through his camp to the admiration of 
the women. Oh yes, the Indian, al- 
though stern and more or less savage, 
was inordinately vain of his personal 
appearance. In the buffalo days and 
when the Indians were rich and lived in 
large camps, they took great pride in 
their personal appearance. The paint on 
the face would be renewed daily and 
great attention was paid to the combing 
and plaiting of the hair. Their toilet 
articles were primitive, the comb being 
made from the tail of the porcupine, 
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fancifully ornamented with bead work; 
the hair brush was made from the skin 
of a buffalo tongue. Its pointed papil- 
les when carefully dried made a good 
substitute for bristles. These toilet 
articles, although crude, served their 
purpose well. 


The women could also on a great occa- 
sion, such as a dance, dress in their 
finest. The deerskin dresses worn by the 
women were often most elaborately 
decorated, oftentimes with rows of elk 
teeth. I have seen dresses containing 
five or six hundred of these elk teeth. 
The women seldom painted the face, but 
put vermilion on the cheeks occasionally. 
They also loaded themselves with bead 
necklaces and brass earrings, and coils 
and coils of brass wire round the arms, 
both above and below the elbow. The 
dress was only a thin loose cotton gar- 
ment, but they invariably wrapped them- 
selves in a robe or blanket. 


The life in a large Indian camp was 
a continual round of dancing and feast- 
ing. An Indian would draw his robe 
about him and stand outside his lodge 
and call in a loud sonorous voice an 
invitation to a feast or dance, naming 
those invited. At the same time he would 
also tell some story of how he had just 
made a great killing of buffalo or done 
some other worthy deed. This harangue 
would sometimes last an hour and no 
sound but the howling of the countless 
dogs would answer him. He would then 
grandly return to his lodge. 

At the time appointed, those invited, 
the men first and afterwards the women, 
would quietly enter his lodge and with- 
out a word seat themselves around, the 
men in front and the women behind. The 
pipe would be passed, the women be- 
longing to the lodge in the meantime 
stirring whatever they had boiling in a 
large pot over the fire in the centre. This 
would generally consist of buffalo meat 
often with dried berries mixed with it. 
Their basins were hollowed out of wood. 
They also made dishes and buckets out 
of dried buffalo hide and of the dried 
buffalo paunch. These were very service- 
able and would stand use for a long 
period, the buckets being used with a 
thong attached to carry water. The food 
would then be passed around, horn 
spoons or the fingers used for forks. Their 
cooking was primitive, generally boil- 
ing or roasting pieces of meat on pointed 
sticks being the methods. After eating 


was over the pipe would be again 
passed, and those who wished would in 
turn tell some tale, generally of their 


own exploits. After an hour or so they 
would generally leave the lodge one at 
a time, and attend the same kind of 
feast at some other lodge to which they 
had been invited. At these feasts war 
expeditions would be planned, but when 
this was the case the women would be 
excluded. 


At the feasts much joking was in- 
dulged in, all good naturedly. They also 
had several games they played. Rolling 
the wheel was a favorite gambling 
game, an arrow being thrown at the 
rolling wheel by each man and points 
counted up to ten depending how often 
the arrow passed through the wheel be- 
fore it reached the end of its course. 
Another game they had was played with 
two oblong bones, one with a mark on 
it. Two parties of a dozen or more each 
would participate in this game, one party 
guessing against the other as to which 
hand heid the marked bone. Many horses 
or robes would be gambled in these 
games. At all their games, continual 
drumming would accompany them. 

Their dances were always the source 
of much fun and a great deal of noise. 
The women would be dressed in their 
best, and they danced on one side while 
the men were on the other. Two or 
three drums furnished the accompani- 
ment which was, to say the least, lively. 

Should a woman throw her robe over 
a man, he had not only to dance with 
her but also to give her a present. The 
dance would go on for hours and until 
both men and women would be ex- 
hausted. 

Ww w 

The Blackfeet lodges often contained 
as many as thirty or more skins and 
would sometimes contain more than one 
fire. As many as twenty or more men, 
women and children would inhabit a 
lodge. The skins would often be painted 
representing hunting scenes or some ex- 
ploit of the owner, either at war or on 
the chase. 

In moving their 
camps, the Indians 
used what were 

: called travois, being 
two strong poles crossing each other over 
the horn of the pack saddle; they were 
separated by about six feet, the ends 
dragging on the ground, with cross 
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pieces laced tightly across some distance 
above. On these travois they would 
carry their tents and all their belongings, 
as well as many of the children. 

The Crees in the north used carts as 
well as the travois. Their dogs were 
also heavily packed with travois of a 
smaller size. As is often the case, a 
moving camp would come near a herd of 
buffalo, in which case there was a great 
scattering of dogs with their loaded 
travois and much confusion in getting 
things straight again. 

A liar among the Indians was looked 
down upon and if an Indian had told 
a doubtful story the medicine man would 
do incantations over a medicine pipe 
and hand it to the one whose word was 
doubted. He was warned that if he 
smoked the pipe and he had lied, he 
would die suddenly. Should the Indian 
then smoke he would be believed. If 
he refused he was looked down upon as 
a liar. 

Their horses were their wealth 
and piebald, or they were called, 
pinto horses, the most valuable. At 
the time of the Blackfoot treaty in 
1877, a Blackfeet named Many 
Spotted Horses owned three hun- 
dred head, mostly of that variety. 
An Indian would never tell his name. 

A third party had to name it, otherwise 
they thought it would bring them bad 
luck. This custom gave endless trouble 
at the treaty of 1877. In naming a new- 
born child, the name of some animal or 
object seen at the time of birth by the 
father would be chosen, such as a white 
bird, a spotted robe, a running rabbit 
or almost any object would be chosen. 
The name of a relative might also be 
given. 

The Plains Indians and in fact all 
tribes, used a sign language common to 
all. Each tribe had its sign. All ani- 
mals could also be designated by signs. 
An Indian of one tribe could make him- 
self understood by that of another by 
signs only and on any subject. 

The Blackfoot language was limited 
as to its vocabulary, a word often mean- 
ing what to us would be a whole sen- 
tence. So it was with their signs. The 
arm extended with finger and thumb 
forming a circle and moved downward 
towards the west denoted “sunset,” and 
the hand lifted upward from the east, 
“sunrise.” To close both open hands 
together in front of you meant “covered” 
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or night." Two forefingers crossed meant 
“trade,” and so on with anything they 
wished to convey. 

Virtue among their women was en- 
forced by cruel penalties. The nose 
would be cut off close to the face of an 
unfaithful wife. It took many years to 
eradicate this custom. Marriage was 
altogether by purchase, often eight or 
ten horses being paid for a bride. The 
more women an Indian had the richer 
he was, as the more women in the lodge 
the more robes would be tanned, or 
pemmican or dried meat prepared. 


An Indian burial among the Blackfeet 
was not underground until recent years, 
but the body would be closely wrapped 
in robes, often with guns or bow and 
arrows included, then lashed tightly 
round with rawhide and placed in the 


forks of some tree on which a platform 
had been fashioned. In the case of a 
chief he would sometimes be left in his 
lodge with all his most valued posses- 
sions and the lodge strongly pinned 
down. Many horses would sometimes be 
sacrificed so they could be of use to 
him in the Sand Hills where the Black- 
feet believed they went after death. The 
Blackfeet named the great Sand Hills 
along the South Saskatchewan as being 
their hunting grounds after death, and I 
have seen Indians gravely sign to me to 
dismount while riding in the Sands Hills, 
and point to the tiny tracks in the sand 
made by some rodent. They earnestly 
informed me that these were the tracks 
of some of their dead relatives who were 


hunting mice and to be careful not to 
disturb the trail. 


THE FUTURE OF EDMONTON 


A Fort Saskatchewan correspondent gives a sketch of what he expects that 


place to be in 1895. It is to have three railways and be a very large and flourish- 
ing city by that time. 


There is no doubt some point on the Saskatchewan in Northern Al- 
berta is to be the city of the future that will rank next to Winnipeg in the 
Canadian Northwest. But that city will be Edmonton. 


Before the advent of the railways, Edmonton ranked next to Winnipeg in com- 
mercial importance and when the extension of railway communication has given 
it an equal chance with its rivals it will rank so again. The town, its trade and 
the settlement of the surrounding country, have all shown steady growth during 
the past eight years — ample proof that the town is in the right place on the 
river, in the right place on the trails, in the right part of the country, and has 
the right kind of people to attract and control the trade of the region. 


During these eight years, people, settled at other points along the river, have 
amused themselves with the bright fancies regarding the time when railway con- 
struction over imaginary routes with impossible angles should make them mil- 
lionaires and cut the people of Edmonton off from the legitimate result of their 
industry, energy and enterprise. All these hopes have been built on fancied 
advantages in the matter of railway crossings — advantages which exist only in 
fancy and which have no place in fact. 


The Saskatchewan is not a difficult river to approach or bridge in any part of 
its course, and certainly the opportunities at Edmonton are second to none at any 
other point. Those who depend for a fortune on the chance of a railway company 
preferring to cross at some other point than Edmonton are merely losing time and 
opportunity. 

Edmonton Bulletin, Feb. 16. 1889. 
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A LETTER FROM FORT WHOOP-UP 


HUGH A. DEMPSEY 


This letter, now published for the first time in Canada, was written by Charles 


Schafft, a Montana gold prospector who came to Fort Whoop-Up in southern 
Alberta in the autumn of 1874, and was present at the post when the North-West 
Mounted Police arrived from their long trek from Manitoba. 


Schafft then penned this letter to the editor of the New North-West—a weekly 


newspaper in the gold mining camp of Deer Lodge, Montana. 


It was published 


Oct. 24, 1874, and a copy of this issue is now preserved in the files of the His- 


torical Society of Montana. 


Schafft is quite candid in his opinions. 


He considered the Fort Whoop-Up (or 


Fort Hamilton) area as entirely unsuited for agricultural pursuits; this is now 


part of Lethbridge’s rich productive region. 


He took great delight in ridiculing 


the famous scarlet uniform of the Mounted Police, and he firmly believed that 
their search of Whoop-Up was made for liquor to drink, not to confiscate. 


All in all, Schafft's letter 


to the New North-West provides an interest- 


ing picture of southern Alberta during the autumn of 1874. 


Fort Hamilton, Manitoba (sic) 
October 10th, 1874. 
Editor, New North-West:— 

At present it is very lonely and the 
lively or trading season does not com- 
mence until the snow flies and the hair 
gets good. 


I crossed the boundary line on the 
24th ult. A small monument just north 
of Red River' marks the line, about 130 
miles out on the road from Benton. The 
whole road travelled over between Mis- 
soula and here was devoid of interest. 
A rolling prairie, cut up occasionally by 
coolies (sic)—covered with short, dried 
up grass and prickly pear—no other 
vegetation, and not a stick of wood be- 
tween the Marias and Belly Rivers. 

Fort Hamilton, a very strong place, 
built out of solid hewed cottonwood logs 
and said to have cost $10,000 in con- 
struction, is situated on the right bank 
of Belly River and on the left of the St. 
Mary's just above the mouth of the lat- 
ter°-—distant from Fort Benton 200 miles 
north easterly®. Both rivers run between 
high bluffs cn the top of which is the 
“prairie.” Cottonwood is abundant in 
the bottoms. 


In this neighborhood the soil and 
climate are unsuited for agricultural 
purposes, and no vegetables whatever 
are or have been produced to merit men- 
tion. No farmer would ever choose this 
as a country to make a homestead in. 
The country towards Bow River and the 
Saskatchewan is more favorable. Some 
parties have been out prospecting the 


past season, but so far nothing has been 
found but colors. The broken banks 
show slate and limestone; coal of the 
finest quality is abundant, and we use 
it for fuel. Petrified fish, turtles, oysters, 
clams, etc., are met with often and for 
the eyes of a geologist the country may 
present attractions’. 


The Indians consist of North and South 
Piegans, Gros Ventres, Sarcees, Crees, 
Stonies, Bloods, Sioux, and the Kootenais 
and Pend Oreilles occasionally come 
over the mountains to hunt and trade. 
The white population (I think not exceed- 
ing 50 all told) is mixed and scattered. 
At this place, the largest post, there are 
only 5 or 6 besides myself. The chief 
business is wolfing, hunting and trading 
through the winter. There may be some 
hard cases in the community, but so far 
as my experience goes, Whoop-Up has 
been greatly exaggerated. I have no 
doubt that here as elsewhere, some 
parties have made a precarious living 
trading whisky, and it is said that most 
of the “poison’’ came from Winnipeg. 
At present not a drop of liquor can be 


t Red Creek is a small tributary of Milk River. 
During the early period, the river below the con- 
fluence of the Oldman and Belly was known as the 
Belly. It was later determined that the Oldman 
was the main stream, and the name was changed 
accordingly. In this instance, Schafft refers to 
the confluence of the present Oldman and St. 
Vary Rivers, just west of the City of Lethbridge. 
This should be north-westerly. 


On the slope of a cutbank just south of the ruins 
of Whoop-Up can still be seen a strata containing 
fossilized clams and other objects. 
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had at any price, and to introduce any 
hereafter will be a risky business., 

The Indians appear friendly but can- 
not be trusted. Horses have to be herded 
through the day and locked up in the 
Fort over night. Henry rifles and re- 
volvers are as a rule kept in handy 
places. 


I will give you one little item. On 
the 24th inst. a fort 30 miles distant, 
owing to some misunderstanding, was 
attacked by a force of Kootenais. The 
garrison consisted of only three white 
men and some Bloods. The Kootenais 
were repulsed with a loss of three killed. 
On the other side there was an Indian 
killed and some squaws wounded. An- 
other attack being looked for, a mes- 
senger was despatched to the next post 
for assistance, when four men started for 
the seat of war. They arrived at the 
scene of action after all the fighting was 
over. It so happened that one of the 
men, while trying to explain to the new 
comers how the fuss commenced, acci- 
dentally discharged his rifle into an open 
dish of powder standing beside an open 
25-pound can full of the same material. 
The result was a most tremendous 
explosion; two houses were totally 
demolished in a flash, and yet, strange 
to say, not one of the six men in the 
house was seriously injcred; one was 
blown through the roof and escaped with 
a sprained ankle and a little scorching, 
others were buried under the ruins, yet 
all the injuries in the crowd were a few 
sprains and the loss of some hair by 
singeing. The horses outside were more 
or less hurt?. 


I cannot say that I like the country; 
I would rather be among the shadows 
of the pines; but after I get more used 


to the “Blackfeet” I may like to walk 
with them. 


The Manitoba Mounted Police (sic), 
a force cf 150 men under command of 


Major McLeod, encamped on Belly River 
a short distance below here last night. 
In the evening the Major, some other 
officers, and a squad of men paid us an 
official visit. They acted with courtesy 
toward every one, but all appeared 
“dry’’ which after a 4 months’ march on 
arid plains is perhaps not to be won- 
dered at. They asked for whisky, but 
when we regretted our inability to give 
them a drop, they evidently took it as 
a joke, for several details under com- 
mand of proper officers were soon 
engaged in trying to find the “critter.” 
They searched up stairs and down 
stairs, peeped into all kinds of holes and 
crevices, but their search was of no avail 
and they left for other fields. Should 
they find any liquor I shouldn’t wonder 
that under its influence they may arrest 
some enterprising ‘merchant’ from his 
pursuits for awhile. 


The boys after their 4 months’ march 
looked hearty in physique, but wear a 
most abominable uniform—a short red 
coat, leather britches trucked into boots, 
all supplemented by a white cover that 
looks no more like a head covering than 
a coal scuttle. 


They are armed with ‘Snyder car- 
bines’’ and revolvers, have also several 
field pieces and plenty of ammunition. 
Their horses are nearly given out. It 
is probable that they will fit up some 
kind of winter quarters at the first favor- 
able spot that may suit their fancy’. 
Mr. Chas. Konrad’ of Fort Benton accom- 
panies them on business. 


Truly yours, 
(CHAS. SCHAFFT). 


5 This incident took place at a post operated by Fred 
Kanouse. It was sometimes known as Fort Warren. 

6 His assumption was correct. The force selected a 
site on the Oldman River and constructed Fort 
Macleod. 


7 This was Charles Conrad of I. G. Baker and Co. 


BUSINESS GOOD AT WHOOP-UP IN 1872 


“Sun River—Mr. Largent says that John Healy, Al Hamilton, and the rest of 
the traders at Whoop-Up, in the British possessions, are doing well this winter. 
They have a good trade with the Indians, and no U.S. detective or spy dare 
invade their quiet rendezvous; nor is whisky ever confiscated when it gets to 


that ‘happy hunting ground’!”’ 


—Helena Daily Gazette, Feb. 12, 1872. 


GOLD IN THE SASKATCHEWAN RIVER 


(This briet description of the gold situation in the Edmonton region was printed 
in the Edmonton Bulletin, Feb. 23, 1881, for the benefit of prospectors who were 


considering coming to this district.) 


Gold was first mined on this river 
about eighteen years ago (ca.1863) by 
a man named Charlie Love, who came 
from “Across the Mountains.” From that 
time the number of miners increased 
each year until 1868, when there were 
fifty men at work. Since then the num- 
ber has decreased until a few years ago 
only one man was left on the river. Last 
summer, however, although it was a very 
short and unfavorable season on account 
of high water, five men were working 
at it, who took out about $1,000. 

When the river was first worked 
on, it yielded from $12 to $20 per 
day to each man, but as the rich 
spots were worked out the average 
yield became lower, until now $4 a 
day is a fair average. In a very 
favorable season, however, a year 
or two ago, one man took out $800. 
When the gold washing was com- 

menced at first, rockers were used simi- 
lar to those in use in the placer diggings 
of British Columbia, California and Aus- 
tralia, but a gentleman known as Danc- 
ing Bill, who came “across’’ about 1868, 
introduced the machine used at present, 
called a grizzley. It is particularly 
adapted for gravel diggings, where it is 
necessary to put through a large amount 
of dirt in a short time, and where there 
is little or no trouble separating the gold 
from the dirt. 


There are two wooden boxes, both 
open on the top and at one end, called re- 
spectively the dump box and sluice box. 
The sluice box is set lengthwise on or 
near the ground with a slight slope, and 
the dump box so that dirt placed in it 
will wash into the upper end of the sluice 
box. A convex grating of iron rods, 
called the grizzley, is placed over the 
upper end of the sluice box so as to 
prevent coarse gravel from going into it, 
and a piece of blanket is placed in the 
bottom of the sluice box. 

The dirt is shovelled into the dump box 
and water is poured on it, which washes 
it on to the grizzley, and into and 
through the sluice box, the gold catching 
in the blanket as it passes through. 

At the end of the day's work the gold 
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and sand in the blanket is washed into 
a tight box or tub, and generally at 
the end of the week, this is “panned 
out’’—that is, put in a “gold pan” with 
quicksilver and, as the sand is washed 
out the gold amalgamates with the 
quicksilver, forming a pasty mass. This 
is squeezed in a buckskin bag, and the 
greater part of the quicksilver is pressed 
out. What remains is heated so as to 
drive off all the rest of the quicksilver, 
and the gold is then ready for market. 
Here it generally passes at $16 an ounce, 
but when properly retorted it is worth 
a fraction over $18. The gold is only 
found in fine dust, never in grains or 
nuggets. 


The gold bearing portion of the river 
extends from about 60 miles above Ed- 
monton to 80 miles below. It is found in 
paying quantities only on the gravel 
bars, although the colour is found in 
many cther places. It is generally very 
light coloured, but varies a little accord- 
ing to locality, in some parts being 
coloured with the rust of iron ore. Platina 
is found in small quantities along with 
the gold, but no silver. 


The pay dirt, or gold bearing gravel, 
varies from eight inches to four feet in 
depth, sometimes extending under the 
bank of the river. In such cases it some- 
times pays to tunnel, or drift in, and 
bring out the dirt to be washed. This 


gives winter employment, but generally 
at small 


The summer season is short, as the 
richest places can only be got at in low 
water, and is generally only a month 
or two in the spring, before the June 
rise takes place, and again a month or 
two in the fall, after the water has 
lowered. 


Where the gold comes from is a mys- 
tery. It certainly does not come from 
the mountains, as no gold bearing rocks 
are found on this side of the summit. 
But no matter just now where it comes 
from, the fact that it is here, and in 
quantities to give profitable employment 
to a large number of men, is a great 
advantage to this part of the North West. 


Eye Oneners 


The following are choice excerpts from regular issues of the Calgary Eye Opener, which 
published from 1902 to 1922, and Bob Edwards Summer Annuals of 1920-22. The figurehead 
from his “Eye Opener’ column is reproduced above. 


NOV. 24, 1903: 


“With the advent of the automobile 
Calgary advances another stride as the 
logical leader in all that is good, fashion- 
able, immoral, gay and joyous in the Ter- 
ritories; and by way of further justifica- 
tion for the auto’s introduction we have 
only to mention the two hospitals, the 
coterie of skilled surgeons, the coroner 
and the police magistrate, and the 
patriotic, progressive, prosperous, per- 
spicacious, popular, potent, powerful 
politicians of that beautiful and lovely 
city who will now have the honor of 
passing by-laws regulating the auto's 
speed and incidentally fixing the fines.” 


APRIL 19, 1919: 


“Most of any government's troubles 
come from trying to uphold the blunders 
it makes.” 


APRIL 3, 1915: 


“Many an honest man might be other- 
wise but lacks the opportunity. That is 
so. But opportunity was not lacking 
last summer during the oil excitement— 
and since. Our oil boom in Calgary 
showed up some prominent men in a 
decidedly queer light and put the kibosh 
on them as local leaders for evermore.” 


AUGUST 18, 1906: 


“It has come to our notice that some 
C.P.R. news-agents (on the main line in 
this instance) have been demanding 10 
cents for Eye Openers sold on the trains. 
The price should be only 5 cents, this 
tag, of course, not being worth anything 
like 10 cents. We have reported the 
matter to the official in charge of this 
department and the overcharge won't 
occur again.” 


APRIL 5, 1919: 

Etiquette—"'It is not considered comme 
il faut for a woman to come down to 
breakfast in her night gown and her hair 
done up in back numbers of The Eye 
Opener. It shows lack of breeding.” 
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MARCH 24, 1906: 


“The scenery round Edmonton is 
lovely. It doubtless inspired the bard 
who sang ‘Ye banks and braes of bonny 
Rat Creek.’ The view from the Edmon- 
ton Club is superb, looking down the 
valley of the Saskatchewan on to the 
dilapidated gold dredges and battered 
grizzlies of days that are no more. After 
a few horns inside, the gorgeousness of 
the scene becomes more and more im- 
pressive. It look especially fine after 
two stiff Collinses.” 


NOV. 25, 1906: 


“R. B. Bennett has been relieving his 
feelings by telling his friends that he will 
run the editor of the Eye Opener out of 
town.” 


JULY 18, 1903: 


“The astronomers have discovered a 
peculiar spot on Saturn and are greatly 
excited over it. Yet there are plenty of 
peculiar spots no farther away than 
Okotoks and Claresholm.” 


AUG. 25, 1906: 


“The Eye Opener had a slight ginning 
up from the postal authorities last week 
on account of the irregularity of its pub- 
lication. It appears, according to regu- 
lations, that a paper which poses as a 
weekly and receives postal privileges 
as a weekly, must come out weekly, and 
not semi-occasionally. Our infuriated 
subscribers thus have cause to rejoice, 
for we shall have to come out once a 
week now whether we like it or not and 
whether there is anything to write about 
or not. It is a confounded nuisance, but 
it can't be helped.” 


JAN. 2, 1903: 

“The irresponsible freaks, highball 
guzzlers and unabashed grafters who 
have been ruling the roost in Ontario for 
so long are at last within measurable 
distance of their finish. The soup vats 
are ready.” 


NOTES AND 


Winter Meetings 


The schedule of meetings to be held 
during the 1956-57 season in Edmonton 
has been completed by the Historical 
Society of Alberta. These meetings will 
be held in the Rutherford Library, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, at 7:45 p.m. All are 
on the fourth Wednesday of the month. 


October 24—Reminiscences by three 
members of the Society. 


November by 
Rev. Father Tardif, O.M.I. of St. Albert. 


january 23—‘The Contributions of 
Ukrainian Pioneers” by P. J. Lazarowich, 


Q.C. 


February 27—‘‘Mary Schafer, Quaker 
in Buckskin” by Elsie Park Gowan. 


Any changes, or further announce- 
ments of meetings, will be carried in 
future issues of the Review. 


Ww 
Congratulations 


Bruce B. Peel, president of the 
Historical Society of Alberta, has 
been appointed Chief Librarian of 
the University of Alberta's Ruther- 
ford Memorial Library. 


Mr. Peel came to Alberta in 1951 
as chief cataloguer of the library 
and was named assistant librarian 
in 1954. For the past year he has 
held the post of acting librarian. 


A Departure 


Dr. W. C. Whiteside, F.R.C.S., a 
former vice-president of the Society and 
currently a member of the advisory com- 
mittee, has retired to make his home in 
Victoria, B.C., where he will continue his 
practice. 


x ow 
Next Year 


As we approach the end of a success- 
ful year, we want to remind everyone 
about 1957—the Golden Jubilee year of 
the Historical Society. It was half a 
century ago—March 15, 1907, to be exact 
—when the Alberta legislature gave 
final approval to “An Act to Incorporate 
the Historical Society of Alberta.” 


COMMENTS 


You will note that in our schedule 
of meetings for this season, we are lead- 
ing off with “Reminiscences by three 
members of the Society.’’ We hope that 
everyone will turn out to hear them dis- 
cuss some of the highlights and per- 
sonalities of the Society's earlier years. 
It should be most interesting. 


That is our first step to celebrate our 
jubilee. We have other plans, but it is 
still too early to make any official an- 
nouncement. Probably by the next issue 
we shall be able to tell you more. 


But there is one thing that every mem- 
ber should try to do during our jubilee 
year. Each one of us should try to bring 
in at least one new member. Only by 
continual expansion can we be sure that 
the Society will still be here for its Cen- 
tenary. And by interesting someone else 
in the Historical Review and our winter 
meetings, you will be doing them a favor. 
There are many people who haven't 
joined the Society simply because they 
don't know about it. 


In the past few years, we have grown 
tremendously. A while ago we only 
had a handful of members; by the end 
of 1955 it was up to 550, and by the end 
of this year it should be at the 1,000- 
mark. But it is only the beginning. 
Alberta has a million people—certainly 
more than one out of every hundred must 
be interested in Alberta's history. 


Christmas Is Coming 


This is just a reminder. Where 
can you get a better Christmas gift 
for $2 than a year’s subscription to 
the Historical Review and a mem- 
bership in the Society? 

Our Treasurer, Mr. E. S. George, 
9817 - 107 Street, Edmonton, will be 
happy to look after you. 

Why don't you write him? 
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WESTERN BOOKSHELF 


The Edmonton Story, by A. W. (Tony) 
Cashman. Institute of Applied Art Ltd., 
Edmonton. 1956. Paper cover $2, cloth 
bound $4.50. 


This is a collection of seventy-six 
colorful stories of personalities and 
events drawn from Edmonton's early 
history. These piquant word-sketches 
were originally given over Radio Station 
CJCA, Edmonton, and listeners as well 
as others will be glad to have them in 
permanent form. Though written in a 
racy and humorous vein, they contain 
much historical material that is worthy 
of preservation. 


Old timers will get many a quiet 
chuckle out of the incidents described in 
Mr. Cashman’'s book, which runs to 284 
pages and has twenty illustrations. New- 
comers will gain much information and 
receive no little enlightenment on the 
character of the men and women who 
helped to make Edmonton what it is 
today. 

—W. E. E. 


w w 


Lachlin McKinnon, Pioneer. 1865-1948. 
Printer: John D. McAra, Calgary. 1956. 

This limited edition published by the 
McKinnon family is a volume which pays 
suitable tribute to an early Alberta 
rancher. An autobiography, this book 
is filled with interesting experiences and 
observations of Mr. McKinnon as a ranch 


hand, rancher and farmer in southern 
Alberta. 


Personally, I was most impressed with 
his descriptions of life as a ranch hand 
in the Bow River valley, working for such 
outfits as the Military Ranch and the 
C.C.C. in the ‘80's and ‘90's. He gives 
personal observations of ranch life, the 
operations of a big ranch, and remarks 
about such men as T. Bland Strange, 
S. S. Rogers and many others. 


From these beginnings, Mr. McKinnon 
systematically deals with his own ex- 
periences in ranches and later his ex- 
pansion into farming activities. The 
family history after Mr. McKinnon’s 
death in 1948 is added by the —s 


Gully Farm, by Mary Hiemstra. 
Toronto, McClelland & Stewart, 1955. 
$4.00. 
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Few narratives of homesteading ex- 
periences make such enjoyable reading 
as Mary Hiemstra’s recollections of 
homesteading in the Barr Colony. Mary 
was a little girl of six when dad first 
heard of Mr. Barr's scheme. Nothing 
could hold him in England, not all the 
arguments advanced by relatives nor his 
wife's lack of enthusiasm for emigrating. 
When the S.S. Lake Manitoba left Liver- 
pool the rain fell, the band played 
“Goodbye, Dolly, I Must Leave You,” 
and the 3,000 colonists on shipboard 
wept. They detrained at Saskatoon and 
made the long trek westward. The 
Pinder family built a log house, and 
broke the prairie sod. A prairie fire 
swept through the district, and in winter 
a blizzard raged around their ill-built 
cabin. Dad had much to learn about 
pioneering and bitter experience was 
usually the teacher. In the end the 
family prospered. 


What gives the narrative its charm 
is that pioneering is seen through the 
eyes of a child, a sensitive child, con- 
scious from family conversation that each 
parent reacted differently to the stimuli 
of the emptiness, the hardships, and the 
challenge of the new country; dad had 
unquenchable optimism; mother was 
ever apprehensive, ever longing for the 
company of relatives in England. The 
reader may question that Mrs. Hiemstra 
could recall the many discussions be- 
tween mother and dad, but such is the 
authentic ring of the conservations, that 
you feel if the couple didn’t say those 
precise words, they should have. The 
high literary quality of Gully Farm as- 
sures it of a permanent place in the 
literature of western pioneering. 


—B. P. 


w 
Alberta's Petroleum Paternity, by 
Floyd K. Beach. National Business Pub- 
lications Ltd., Gardenvale, P.Q. 1956. 
50 cents. 


This 42-page booklet fills a pressing 
need for handy reference to Alberta's oil 
history. Although it contains a certain 
amount of technical material (the in- 
formation had previously appeared in 
serial form in the trade publication 
“Canadian Oil and Gas Industries”) it 
is still a good study on the history of 
oil in this province. 

—H. A. D. 
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AIMS OF 
THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ALBERTA 


To promote interest in Alberta's history. 


To aid in the building of museums, including the rebuild- 
ing of Fort Edmonton. 


The erection of historical road signs. 


The preservation of historic sites, including trading posts 
and churches. 


The collection of old diaries and manuscripts. 


The preservation of the stories of the oldtimers before 
it is too late. 
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